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ORLANDO  FURIOSO, 
Cant.  35. 


XII. 

DICO,  che  come  arriva  in  fu  la  fponda 
Del  flume  quel  prodigo  Vecchio,  fcuote 
Ii  lembo  pieno j  e  nella  torbida  onda 
Tutte  lafcia  cader  PimprefTe  note. 
Un  numer  fenza  fin  fe  ne  profonda, 
Ch'  un  minimo  ufo  aver  non  fe  ne  puote, 
E  di  cento  migliaja,  che  V  arena 
Sul  fondo  involve,  un  fe  ne  ferva  appena. 

XIII. 

Lungo,  e  d'  intorno  quel  flume  volando 
Givano  corvi,  ed  avidi  avoltori, 
Mulacchie,  e  varj  augelli,  che  gridando 
Facean  difcordi  ftrepiti,  e  romori; 
Ed  alia  preda  correan  tutti  quando 
Sparger  vedean  gli  ampliffimi  tefori ; 
E  chi  nel  becco,  e  chi  nelP  ugna  torta 
Ne  prende,  ma  lontan  poco  li  porta. 

XIV. 

Come  vogliono  alzar  per  V  aria  i  voli, 
Non  han  poi  fbrza,  che  '1  pefo  foftegna, 
Si  che  convien  che  Lete  pure  involi 
De*  ricchi  nomi  la  memoria  degna. 
Fra  tanti  augelli  fon  duo  cigni  foli 
Bianchi,  Signor,  come  h  la  voftra  infegna. 
Che  vengon  lieti  riportando  in  bocca 
Sicuramente  il  norne,  che  lor  tocca. 


XV. 


Cosi  contra  i  penfieri  empj,  e  maligni 
Del  Vecchio,  che  donar  li  vorria  al  fiume, 
Alcun  ne  falvan  gli  augelli  benigni ; 
Tutto  1'  avanzo  obblivion  confume. 
Or  fe  ne  van  notando  i  facri  Cigni, 
Ed  or  per  V  aria  battendo  le  piume, 
Fin  che  prefib  alia  ripa  del  fiume  empio 
Trovano  un  colle,  e  fopra  il  colle  un  Tempio. 

XVI. 

All*  Immortal itade  il  luogo  e  facro, 

Ove  una  bella  Ninfa  giu  del  colle 

Viene  alia  ripa  del  Leteo  lavacro, 

E  di  bocca  del  Cigni  i  nomi  tolle  ; 

E  quegli  affigge  intorno  al  fimulacro, 

Che  in  mezzo  il  Tempio  una  colonna  eftolle : 

Quivi  li  facra,  e  ne  fa  tal  governo, 

Che  vi  fi  pon  veder  tutti  in  eterno. 
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THIRD  DISSERTATION,  Sec. 


An  ephemera,  or  fever  confi fling  of 
one  paroxyfm  only,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  cold  fit,  hot  fit,  and  crifis,  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  any  other  difeafe  >  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh  an  intermitting 
fever,  if  regular,  as  it  confifts  of  feveral 
paroxyfms,  limilar  in  all  their  parts  to  the 
one  paroxyfm  of  an  ephemera.  But  a  fe- 
ver going  on  for  many  days  without  any 
appearance  of  crifis ;  having  only  one 
marked  crifis  after  a  continuance  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  perhaps  going  off  with- 
out any  marked  crifis,  is  with  difficulty 
diflinguifhed   from   many  other  difeafes. 

B  This 
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This  feems  to  be  the  principal  cnufe  of 
the  confufion  found  in  the  works  of  even 
pradical  authors,  who  have  treated  on 
this  difeafe,  Should  the  author  alfo  fail 
in  difcriminatirg  it,  he  will  have  this 
confolation,  that  he  has  failed  with  many 
of  the  firft  practitioners  who  have  written 
on  this  fubjed:. 

A  fever  which  continues  for  three, 
four,  five  weeks,  or  even  longer,  without 
any  marked  crifis,  and  afterwards  goes  off 
by  degrees,  one  critical  fymptom  happen- 
ing after  another,  is  only,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  a  repetition  of  ephemera?,  where 
the  fubfequent  paroxyfm  begins  before  the 
crifis  of  the  former  has  begun  to  take 
place. 

It  has  been  (hewn,  in  the  Treatife  on  a 
regular  tertian,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe  the  fucceeding  paroxyfm  often  com- 
mences before  the  beginning  of  the  crifis  of 
the  preceding  one :  were  this  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  it  would  be  a 
continued  fever.    It  has  alfo  been  noticed, 

that 
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that  if  one  very  perfect  crifis  fliould  take 
place,  it  fometimes  terminates  an  intermit- 
tent ;  but  that  when  the  difeafe  is  not  fo 
carried  off,  it  gradually  diminifhes  after  a 
certain  time,  and  ceafes  entirely. 

A  regular  continued  fever  begins  in  the 
fame  manner,  increafes  for  a  certain  time, 
remains  nearly  in  the  fame  degree  for  fome 
time,  diminishes  from  no  apparent  caufe, 
and  leaves  the  patient.  Or  other  wife,  a 
crifis  takes  place  during  fome  part  of  its 
progrefs,  either  carrying  it  off  altogether, 
or  converting  it  into  an  intermittent. 

A  fever  is  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  fyftem. 
If  a  difeafe  of  a  part,  therefore,  fliould  ^go 
off  while  the  caufe  remains,  and  the  fyftem 
fhould  not  be  generally  affected  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  it  ought  not  to  be  confidered 
as  fever. 

One  criterion  of  a  regular  continued  fever 
is,  that  it  increafes  for  a  certain  time  from  its 
beginning,  remains  for  fome  time  in  its 
greateft  degree,  or  as  the  Greeks  call  it 
acme,  then,  without  any  apparent  caufe, 
B  z  gradually 
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gradually  diminifhes,  and  terminates  ire 
health.  Or  otherwife,  a  crifis  takes  place 
during  its  progrefs,  and  carries  off  the  dif- 
eafe; or  the  crifis  converts  it  into  an  inter- 
mittent ;  or  otherwife  in  its  progrefs  it  pro- 
duces topical  inflammation ;  or  kills  the 
patient.  Any  difeafe,  not  having  thefe 
qualities,  is  not  a  regular  continued  fever. 

The  author  has  before  remarked,  that 
when  a  caufe  is  applied  which  produces 
fever,  it  produces  it  uno  icfu,  at  a  blow  y 
and  the  difeafe  continues  afterwards,  although 
the  caufe  be  no  longer  applied ;  neither  is  it 
increafed,  diminiihed,  or  altered  by  the  far- 
ther application  of  its  caufe.  The  author, 
therefore,  would  not  admit  any  affe&ion  of 
the  general  fyftem  to  be  a  fever,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  conftant  application  of  the 
original  caufe. 

Should  a  difeafe  arife  with  frequency  of 
the  pulfe,  and  other  affe&ions  of  the  whole 
fyftem ;  but  if  thefe  general  affeftions  fhould 
not  be  fuch  as  are  commonly  found  in  fe- 
ver j  that  is,  if  there  fhould  not  be  con- 
traction 
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traxftion  of  the  veffels,  ckpreffion  of  flrength, 
affedion  of  the  ftomacb,  &c.  although  the 
difeafe  fhould  arife  from  a  caufe,  the  conti- 
nuance of  which  is  not  neceffary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  difeafe 
fhould  gradually  increafe,  remain  for  fome 
time  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  then 
gradually  diminifh  and  go  off,  neverthelefs 
it  muft  not  be  confidered  as  fever. 

The  following  rules  may  be  applied  for 
diftinguifliing  the  feveral  difeafes  which 
have  been  called  fever  from  that  difeafe. 

When  the  difeafe  has  a  tendency,  after 
having  increafed  to  a  certain  degree,  gra- 
dually to  diminifh,  and  go  off  without  any 
apparent  caufe. 

This  is  a  property  of  fevers,  but  not  of 
fevers  only.  Acute  rheumatifm,  when  no 
medicine  whatever  is  exhibited,  increafes 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  rifes  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  continues  for  a  time  in  an  equal 
degree,  then  gradually  abates  and  leaves  the 
patient,  Hemicrania  encreafes  for  a  time, 
B  3  then 
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then  continues  in  the  fame  ftate,  although  a 
much  longer  time  than  acute  rheumatifm, 
and  afterwards  leaves  the  patient  without 
any  apparent  caufe  whatever,  feeming  only 
(if  the  expreflion  may  be  ufed)  to  grow 
tired  of  a  longer  ftay.  Some  caufe,  however, 
there  muft  be  for  all  fuch  increafe  and  dimi- 
nution, although  it  has  not  yet  been  difco- 
yered. 

This  criterion  of  fever,  therefore,  is  unfit 
for  univerfal  application  ;  but  it  may  be 
applied  in  many  cafes ;  as  for  diftinguifh- 
ing  the  difeafe  called  hedtic  fever,  This 
diieafe  fometimes  agrees  with  regular  con- 
tinued fever,  in  arifing  without  apparent 
caufe ;  but  it  commonly  arifes  from,  and  is 
kept  up  by  the  conftant  application  of 
an  apparent  caufe.  There  is  coldnefs, 
palenefs,  and  other  fymptorns  of  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength  and  ccntradlion  of 
the  fmall  veffels :  thefe  are  followed  by  heat, 
frequency  of  •  the  pulfe,  foulnefs  of  the 
tongue,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  hot  fif 
of  fever.  The  attacks  and  fubfequent  ap- 
parent hot  fits  take  place  in  the  evening,  ter- 
minating 
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minating  in  the  morning,  often  with  fe ve- 
ra! critical  fymptoms.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  attack  happens  in  the  day-time,  but 
not  commonly.  This  difeafe  has  been  fre- 
quently called  fever,  but  it  wants  this  effen- 
tial  property,  that  where  it  does  not  arife  from 
an  apparent  caufe,  and  often  when  its  caufe 
is  removed,  it  has  no  difpofition  to  go  off 
£)f  itfelf,  but  remains  until  it  deftroys  the 
patient.  This  want  of  means  of  curing 
itfelf  excludes  it  from  the  clafs  of  fevers. 

In  tetanus  contraction  often  takes  place  in 
the  mufcles  of  various  parts  of  the  body, 
continuing  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
without  any  apparent  intermediate  relaxa- 
tion; the  general  fyflem  is  often  affedted, 
the  pulfe  becomes  frequent  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ftrokes  in  a  minute  or 
more :  there  is,  however,  no  other  appearance 
of  fever  in  the  fyftem  ;  the  patient  is  often  in 
a  profufe  fweat,  the  tongue  is  clean,  and  the 
ftomach  not  much  affe&ed.  This  affection 
of  the  fyft em  often  arifes  without  any  appa- 
rent caufe,  and  frequently  after  fome  other 
difeafe  has  gone  off,  as  after  the  cure  of  a 
B  4  fever, 
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fever,  or  the  healing  of  an  ulcer ;  it  increafes 
to  a  certain  degree,  continues  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  diminifhes,  and  goes  off. 

The  fame  affedtion  of  the  fyftem  arifes  not 
uncommonly  with  little  or  without  any  fpaf* 
modic  contraction  of  any  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
body.  Although  this  cafe  has  not  been  re.* 
marked  by  any  writer  the  author  is  acquainted 
with,  yet  he  has  feen  it  feveral  times,  Firft, 
where  there  has  been  fpafmodic  contraction  in 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  the  affedtion  of 
thelyftem  has  been  greater  than  in  proportion 
to  fuch  fpafmodic  contraction.  Secondly, 
when  there  has  been  no  fpafm  in  any  part, 
and  therefore  the  affedtion  of  the  fyftem 
fubfifts  without  any  continued  caufe  ap- 
plied. This  affedtion  cannot  be  called  fever, 
frecaufe  it  totally  difagrees  with  it  in  its  ap- 
pearances . 

Should  a  phlegmonous  inflammation 
arife  in  any  part  of  the  body  of  a  ftrong 
young  perfon,  diftending  the  part  confidera- 
bly,  ai'd  accompanied  with  violent  pain  ;  as 
the  inflammation  increafes,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes hard,,  full,  ftrong,  frequent  and  fvn- 

chronous  $ 
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chronous  ■>  confiderable  degree  of  heat  and  of 
general  tenfion  takes  place  all  over  the  body ; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  white  fur,  the 
patient  has  head-ach,  feeling  as  if  his  head 
would  burft ;  pains  in  the  extremities,  and 
great  fenfe  of  heat :  thefe  appearances  gra- 
dually fubfide,  when  the  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation has  fuppurated,  and  the  pus 
has  made  its  exit  externally ;  they  are  there- 
fore kept  up  only  by  a  conftant  apparent 
caufe,  and  are  confequently  excluded  from  fe- 
vers;  or  fhould  the  inflammation  be  cured  by 
any  means,  this  affection  of  the  fyftem  alfo 
gees  off  in  the  fame  mannex*,  fo  that  the  affec- 
tion of  the  fyftem  evidently  depends  on  the 
topical  affe&ion,  and  therefore  is  not  fever. 

Should  rheumatifm  arife  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  all  the  appearances  in  the  fyftem 
juft  enumerated  take  place,  and  continue 
often  as  long  as  the  rheumatic  affection  con- 
tinues in  any  part,  or  parts  of  the  body.  But 
when  the  rheumatic  affection  has  gone  off", 
thefe  appearances  gradually  fubfide  alfo, 
and  leave  the  patient.  Sometimes,  when 
Jhe  rheumatifm  is  not  in  fact  cured,  but  has 

left 
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left  the  patient  in  appearance  free  from  dif- 
eafe,  after  a  fhort  paufe  a  metaftafis  takes 
place  to  the  head  or  breaft,  and  foon  proves 
fataL  This  remifiion  of  the  fymptoms  is 
nothing  like  an  intermiffion  of  fever,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  here  noticed. 

Similar  appearances  take  place  in  the 
fyftem  in  the  gout,  and  in  other  difeafes 
which  depend  entirely  upon  their  apparent 
caufe;  incieafing  as  that  caufe  increafes, 
diminifliing  when  it  diminifhe?,  and  going 
off*  when  it  is  removed. 

Thefe  appearances  have  often  been  called 
inflammatory  fever,  or  general  inflammation, 
but  are  excluded  from  the  clafs  of  fevers  by 
their  dependance  upon  their  caufe. 

Should  eryfepelatous  inflammation  arife 
on  the  fkin,  it  often  happens,  after  the  in- 
flammation has  taken  place,  that  the  pulfe 
becomes  frequent  to  1 20  ftrokes  in  a  minute 
or  upwards ;  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is 
univerfally  depreffed,  there  is  head-ach, 
foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  lofs  of  appetite, 
naufea  ;  the  fenfe  of  heat  is  very  much  in- 
creafed,  as  alfo  the  degree  of  heat  to  ico°, 

or 
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or  103°,  or  1040;  there  is  drynefs  of 
the  {kin,  and  obftrudtion  of  the  pulfe, 
Thefe  {ymptoms  are  all  very  much  increafed 
in  the  evening  $  and  there  is  fome  degree 
of  relaxation  of  them  in  the  morning. 
This  difeafe  is  extremely  fimilar  to  fever, 
yet  it  is  to  be  excluded  from  that  difeafe  by 
its  total  dependance  upon  its  caufe,  theery- 
fepelatous  inflammation  of  the  fkin ;  for  if 
that  be  removed  by  application  of  alkohol, 
dilated  with  water,  to  the  inflamed  part 
only,  all  thefe  afFedtioris  of  the  fyftem  ge- 
nerally go  off. 

Should  an  eryfepelatous  inflammation 
arife  in  the  throat,  producing  whitiui 
floughs  in  it,  fimilar  lymptoms  appear  in 
the  fyftem ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be 
carried  off  by  the  exhibition  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  bark  of  the  cinchona,  and  the 
whithli  floughs  be  made  to  fall  off,  fo 
that  all  difeafe  fhall  be  removed  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  fyftem  generally  ceafes.  This 
affedion  of  the  fyftem,  therefore,  cannot 
be  ranked  among  fevers,  according  to  the 
rule,  which  excludes  from  fevers  difeafes 
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depending  on  the  conftant  application  of 
their  caufe. 


Should  phlegmonous  inflammation  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum 
or  ilium  ;  and  after  the  inflammation  has 
taken  place,  as  fhewn  by  the  pain,  if  the 
flrength  be  greatly  depreffed,  if  the  pulfe 
ifhould  become  hard,  frequent  to  120  ftrokes 
in  a  minute  or  upwards,  and  much  con- 
tracted ,  if  there  mould  be  a  thick  brown 
fur  upon  the  tongue,  great  fenfe  of  heat, 
head-ach,  palenefs,  and  contradtion  of  the 
fkin,  naufea  and  vomiting ;  if  there  fhould 
even  be  delirium ;  let  the  inflammation  of 
the  inteftines  be  cured  by  copious  bleeding 
from  the  arm  and  fkin  of  the  abdomen,  by 
the  application  of  fedative  and  relaxing  fo- 
mentations to  the  abdomen  5  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms  in  the  fyftem  generally  will  fubfide  and 
go  off,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a  difeafe 
which  ought  to  be  included  in  the  clafs  of 
fevers. 

In  treating  of  the  ephemera  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  fit  a 

topical 
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topical  inflammation  fometimes  arifes  and  car- 
ries off  the  fever.  Thus,  for  example,  in  an 
hour  or  two  after  all  the  appearances  of  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  fever  have  taken  place,  a  pain 
arife  in  the  fide  a  little  below  the  clavicle. 
The  pulfe  either  was,  before  the  pain  in  the 
fide  took  place,  or  becomes  afterwards,  very 
hard,  full,  and  ftrong,  accompanied  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  increafed  pain  of  the  fide 
on  infpiration,  and  all  the  other  appearances, 
which  would  have  arifen  had  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation  taken  place  in  the  pleura 
without  any  preceding  cold  or  hot  fit.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  if  large  evacuations  be  made 
by  bleeding  from  the  arm  and  fkin  of  the 
bread,  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is 
carried  off,  and  every  morbid  affe&ion  of 
the  fyftem  ceafes  in  confequence;  but  it 
fometimes  happens  that  the  inflammation 
being  carried  off  from  the  pleura,  that  is  the 
pain  having  left  the  fide,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  having  ceafed,  the  frequency 
of  pulfe,  heat,  and  all  the  other  fymp- 
toms  of  fever  remain  notwithftanding,  and 
go  through  the  courfe  of  a  regular  con- 
tinued fever.    This  cafe  the  author  finds  a 

difficulty 
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difficulty  in  difcriminating;  but  he  conceives 
that  an  ephemera  had  taken  place  in  the 
firft  inftance;  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  had  cured  this  ephemera 3  that  the 
inflammation  being  carried  off  by  the  evacu- 
ation, or  other  remedies,  no  fever  remained 
in  thofe  cafes  where  the  fymptoms  entirely 
ceafed  on  the  ceffation  of  the  inflammation; 
but  that  when  the  febrile  fymptoms  conti- 
nued after  the  pleurify  was  cured,  a  regular 
continued  fever  had  been  dirninifhed  by  the 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  but  not  entirely 
carried  off ;  that  therefore  when  the  pleu- 
rify was  cured,  the  fever  went  on  as  it  would 
have  done  if  no  fuch  inflammation  had  hap- 
pened. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  it  were  more  Ample 
to  confider  all  thefe  afifedtions  of  the  fyftem 
as  fever;  but  it  has  been  always  thought, 
that  in  fcientific  fubjedts  nice  diftindtions 
fhould  be  made  where  they  adtually  exift, 
in  order  to  difcriminate  the  natural  proper- 
ties of  bodies.  In  botany,  for  example,  a 
fuperficial  obferver  would  rank  together  all 
beautiful  and  fvveet-fcented  plants  under  the 

name 
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name  of  flowers ;  all  plants  whofe  feed 
gives  nourifhment  to  mankind,  under  the 
name  of  grain;  all  plants  whofe  leaves, 
ftems  or  roots  are  eatable;  under  the  name 
of  pot-herbs,  and  reckon  all  others  weeds  s 
while  the  botanift  would  carefully  diftin- 
guifii  between  the  figures  and  qualities  of 
plants  fimilar  to  each  other  in  any  one  re- 
flect. Some  confider  all  noifes  the  fame  | 
a  mufician  carefully  diftinguifhes  a  femi- 
tone.  Were  difeafes  ftudied  merely  to  inves- 
tigate their  properties,  it  would  ftill  be  worth 
while  to  enter  into  accurate  and  minute  dis- 
tinctions ;  but  they  become  of  much  greater 
moment  when  the  object  is  to  alleviate  and 
remove  the  difeafe. 

One  object  in  view  in  laying  down  the 
above  diftinctions,  is  to  difcriminate  between 
difeafes  where  it  is  only  neceflary  to  remove 
their  caufe  to  cure  the  patient,  and  thofe 
where  other  circumflances  of  the  difeafe 
are  of  moment. 

In  what  is  called  hectic  fever,  which  con- 
tinues often  after  its  caufe  is  removed,  as  it 

does 
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does  not  produce  any  means  of  its  own  cure* 
fume  muft  be  employed  to  carry  off  the 
difeafe,  without  attention  to  its  own  ordinary 
progrefs. 

If  a  difeafe  depends  folely  upon  its  caufe, 
it  is  fufficient  to  remove  that  caufe,  and  in 
general  attention  to  the  difeafe  itfelf  is  un- 
necefiary.  Should  a  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion produce  the  appearances  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  a  paroxyfm  of  fever,  medicines 
are  to  be  employed  that  will  carry  off  the 
topical  inflammation  without  attending  to 
the  general  affedion  of  the  fyftem,  excepting 
that  this  general  affection  muft  fometimes 
be  considered  as  an  accident  that  may  in 
itfelf  be  mifchievous.  Where  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation  cannot  be  cured,  if  it 
fhould  not  prove  fatal,  from  affecting  fomc 
organ  neceffary  for  life,  the  inflammation  muft 
be  allowed  to  fuppurate,  and  the  fuppuration 
muft  even  be  forwarded  very  frequently  by- 
means  increafing  the  general  affedtion  of  the 
fyftem,  inftead  of  employing  medicines  to  di- 
minifh  or  remove  it.  Whereas  in  fever,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  attention  is  di- 
rected 
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refted  to  the  application  of  remedies  that 
will  either  remove  the  difeafe,  or  make  it  go 
through  its  natural  eourfe  without  danger  to 
the  patient,  or  with  a  lefs  degree  than  it 
otherwife  would,  totally  negledting  the 
caufe  which  firft  produced  it. 

General  inflammation  excited  by  a  dif- 
eafe affecting  feme  part  neceffary  for  life, 
might  however  be  fatal,  independent  of  the 
topical  inflammation  which  occafioned  it. 
In  this  cafe  it  would  be  neceffary  to  employ 
means  to  takeoff  the  general  inflammation; 
but  they  are  commonly  the  fame  as  thofe 
which  take  off  the  topical  inflammation,  and 
totally  different  from  thofe  that  fhould  be 
employed  to  take  off  fever. 

When  rheumatifm  excites  general  inflam- 
mation, the  general  inflammation  frequently 
appears  to  be  the  piincipal  difeafe  ;  and  until 
lately  practitioners  have  thought  it  ought  to 
be  carried  off  by  large  evacuations,  efpecially 
by  bleeding.  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  an  ex- 
traordinary pradtitioner,  conceived  that  the 
evening  attacks  of  violent  pain,  frequently 
C  happening 
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happening  in  acute  rheumatifm,  were  the 
returns  of  theparoxyfms  of  an  intermittent. 
He  therefore  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona, in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  and  an 
half,  during  the  interval  of  the  pain,  al- 
though thepulfe  continued  hard,  full,  ftrong 
and  frequent,  and  thus  fucceeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  the  pain.    This  pra&ice 
has  fince  been  adopted  with  fuccefs  by  many 
praftitioners.  Some  have  even  employed  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  in  acute  rheumatifm, 
where  there  was  no  remiffion  of  pain,  but  in 
the  cafes  the  author  has  feen,  without  effe<5h 
While  it  was  the  pradice  to  remove  the 
general  inflammation  by  bleeding,  metaftafis 
frequently  took  place  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  body,  and  deftroyed  the  patient.  This 
accident  in  the  author's  practice  during  the 
laft  fifteen  years  has  rarely  happened.  In  this 
period  he  has  entirely  left  off  bleeding  in 
acute  rheumatifm  ;  and  has  not  loft  above 
two  or  three  patients,   although  he  has 
treated  feveral  hundreds  in   this  difeafe. 
This  may  be  confidered  as  a  digreffion ; 
but  it  is  intended  to  (hew,   that  general 

inflam- 
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inflammation,  in  this  cafe,  has  nothing  in  its 
treatment  fimilar  to  fever. 


If  in  the  gout,  or  in  other  difeafes  where 
general  inflammation  takes  place,  unlefs  it 
were  fo  violent  as  immediately  to  threaten  the 
deftruction  of  the  patient,  large  evacuations 
by  bleeding  certainly  mould  not  be  made, 
nor  any  means  be  employed  to  carry  it  off*, 
which  would  increafe  the  original  difeafe. 
In  managing  the  gout,  or  other  ftich  dif- 
eafes, in  the  beft  manner,  remedies  muft 
fometimes  be  employed  which  evidently 
tend  to  increafe  the  general  in fiammation. 

If  in  confequence  of  an  eryfepelatous  in- 
flammation of  the  fldn  the  pulfe  fhould 
become  frequent  to  1 20  ftrokes  in  a  minute, 
or  upwards,  there  (hould  be  univerfal  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  general  affection  of  the  fyftem,  they 
ought  not  to  be  attended  to,  but  folely  the 
eryfepelatous  inflammation  of  the  fkin,  as  oa 
the  cure  of  that,  the  affection  of  the  fyftem 
would  ceafe. 


In 
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Ineryfepelatous  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
producing  whitifh  Houghs  in  it,  the  general 
affection  of  the  fyftem  is  not  to  be  attended 
to ;  but  the  practitioner  fhould  endeavour  to 
carry  off"  the  eryfepelatous  inflammation  and 
remove  the  floughs,  without  attending  to  the 
frequency  of  pulfe,  heat,  or  any  part  of  the 
affection  of  the  fyftem  generally. 

If  from  inflammation  of  the  duodenum, 
jejunum  or  ilium,  there  fhould  arife  great 
depreffion  of  ftrength,  frequency  and  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  general  affection  of  the  fyftem,  an  expe- 
rienced practitioner  would  not  employ  cor- 
dials, or  peruvian  bark,  to  fupport  or  in- 
creafe  the  ftrength;  nor  would  he  attend  at 
all  to  the  general  affection  of  the  fyftem, 
but  would  endeavour  to  cure  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  inteftine,  without  paying  the 
leaft  attention  to  the  general  affection  of 
the  fyftem. 

If  an  attack  fhould  take  place  fimilar  to 
the  attack  of  an  ephemera,  and  violent  pain 
fhould  arife  in  the  fide,  a  little  under  the 

clavicle, 
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clavicle,  increaflng  upon  infpiration,  the 
pulfe  becoming  hard,  full  and  ftrong,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  general  inflammation 
taking  place ;  if  by  making  large  evacua- 
tions by  bleeding  from  the  arm  and  fkin  of 
the  breaft,  by  biifters  and  other  remedies, 
the  pain  fhould  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
fide  j  if  notwithftanding  the  general  affedtion 
of  the  fyftem  (hould  not  go  off,  that  general 
affedtion  is  then  undoubtedly  to  be  attended 
to.  If,  daring  the  exiftence  of  the  pleurify 
a  pradtitioner  is  enabled  to  determine,  that 
although  the  pleurify  fhould  be  carried  off, 
the  affedtion  of  the  fyftem  would  ftill  re- 
main, in  this  cafe  the  general  affedtion  is  to 
be  attended  to,  both  during  the  pleurify  and 
after  it  is  carried  off,  Thefe  diftindtions, 
however  important,  have  hardly  ever  been, 
made  matter  of  enquiry. 

A  regular  continued  fever  takes  place  ex- 
adtly  in  the  manner  of  an  ephemera,  or  a 
regular  tertian;  nor  would  it  be  poffible, 
from  the  appearances  of  the  difeafe,  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  an  ephemera 
fimplex,  a  regular  tertian,  or  a  regular  con- 
C  3  tinued 
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tinued  fever.  The  circumfbnce  of  a  pa- 
tient's living  in  a  country,  where  intermit- 
tents  were  endemic,  from  moifture  or  putre- 
faction, arifing  in  marfhy  grounds,  in  warm 
climates;  or  of  intermittens  being  from 
any  caufe  epidemic  in  dry  countries,  might 
make  a  practitioner  fufpect  that  the  difeafe 
would  be  an  intermittent  or  remitting  fever. 
But  without  fuch  circumftances,  no  appear- 
ance in  the  patient  himfelf  would,  within 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  attack,  at  all  ena- 
ble him  to  determine  what  kind  of  fever  it 
would  prove. 

Continued  fevers  fometimes  then  begin  at 
once  exactly  with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  an 
ephemera.  At  times,  however,  there  arifes 
immediately  upon  application  of  the  caufe  of 
difeafe,  particularly  if  it  fhould  be  ex- 
pofure  to  cold,  putrefaction,  or  infection, 
fome  derangement  of  the  fyftem,  but  no 
complete  paroxyfm  of  fever.  Thefe  derange- 
ments confift  of  languor,  the  patient's  feeling 
himfelf  not  perfectly  well,  and  being  unable 
to  exert  the  po  wers  of  his  body  or  his  mind, 
whether  for  buiinefs  or  amufement,  fo  per- 
fectly 
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fectly  as  when  in  abfolute  health.  Some- 
times his  fleep  is  difturbed ;  he  does  not 
go  to  fleep  readily ;  his  fleep  during  the 
night  is  broken,  and  he  is  not  refreftied  fo 
much  as  ufual.  It  happens  fometimes  that 
thefe  fymptoms  go  off  in  a  few  days ;  fome- 
times they  all  at  once  increafe  very  confider- 
ably,  and  form  a  paroxyfm,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  fever. 

The  ftate  of  fleep  has  been  varioufly 
reprefented  by  writers  upon  it,  whe- 
ther phyficians  or  metaphyficians.  The 
effects  of  fleep  in  fever,  and  particularly  in 
continued  fever,  are  fo  great,  that  it  may 
be  neceflary  for  the  author  to  ftate  his  ideas 
on  the  fubject. 

Whence  or  how  the  powers  of  exertion, 
and  the  various  operations,  either  of  the 
body  or  mind,  are  produced,  it  is  impoflible 
to  fay:  or  at  leaft  every  thing  that  has  hi- 
therto been  faid  on  the  fubject  is  vifionary. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the 
power  exerted  by  the  mufcles  is  not  de- 
C  4  rived 
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rived  from  any  mechanical  or  chemical 
conftrudtion  or  operation,  but  that  it  is 
an  original  power  arifing  from  the  life  of 
the  animal.  This  power  may  be  infinite, 
fo  that  all  the  mufcles  may  be  able  to 
exert  themfelves  conftantly  with  an  infinite 
force ;  or  it  may  be  finite,  and  fo  tl^at  the 
mufcles  of  the  body  may  adt  altogether 
with  a  certain  force,  and  conftantly  conti- 
nue that  force  of  action  or  a  certain  num- 
ber of  mufcles  may  exert  all  the  force  of 
the  body,  the  others  being  at  the  fame  time 
necelTarily  at  reft. 

We  find  by  experience  that  the  force  is 
not  infinite,  and  that  only  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  can  be  exerted  in  a  given  time.  It  may 
be  exerted  either  in  all  the  mufcles  at  once, 
or  in  a  certain  number  of  them,  the  remain- 
der being  at  reft  :  for  no  man  can  lift  above  a 
certain  weight,  therefore  the  force  is  not 
infinite.  A  man  cannot  run  with  velocity, 
and  ftrike  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  number 
of  blows  of  equal  force  with  a  man  keeping 
the  mufcles  of  his  lower  extremities  at  reft. 


A  man 
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A  man  might  be  able,  either  to  exert  hi§ 
utmoft  mufcular  force  conftantly,  or  it 
might  be  neceffary  for  him  to  come  to  reft, 
after  having  continued  to  exert  his  utmoft 
mufcular  force  a  certain  time,  and  to  remain 
fome  time  at  reft  before  he  could  again  ex- 
ert it.  The  latter  of  which  is  known  to 
be  the  cafe ;  that  is,  when  a  man  has  ex- 
haufted  himfelf  by  labour,  it  is  neceffary  that 
he  fhould  be  recruited  by  reft. 

The  reft  from  mufcular  exertion  is  not, 
however,  abfolute  reft  ;  for  there  are  fome 
of  the  mufcular  exertions  of  the  body  which 
muft  always  be  carried  on,  in  order  that  a 
man  fhould  live.  It  is  neceffary,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  mufcles  of  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion  Ihould  continue  to  expel  vapours  from 
the  lungs,  as  they  become  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  and  draw  in  frefh  vapours, 
otherwife  the  life  would  be  loft ;  that  the 
heart  and  arteries  fhould  be  in  conftant 
a&ion  ;  that  fuch  mufcular  powers  as  form 
the  tone  of  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  body 
fhould  be  conftantly  exerted,  &c.  The  body 

may 
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may  be  compared  to  a  machine,  moved  by  a 
ftream  of  water  always  fufficient  to  keep 
fome  parts  of  the  machine  in  adlion,  but  not 
the  whole.  If  a  dam  be  formed,  leaving  an 
outlet  for  part  of  the  water  fufficient  to  keep 
certain  neceffary  parts  of  the  machine  in 
conftant  action,  the  remainder  may  be  re- 
tained for  a  time,  when  on  opening  a  fluice 
th$  water  treafured  up  will  fet  the  whole 
machine  in  motion,  and  continue  its  action 
until  the  dam  is  emptied. 

After  a  man  has  been  at  reft  for  a  certain 
time,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  he  fhould  exert 
the  power  he  has  re-acquired  ;  he  may  if  he 
pleafes  continue  in  a  certain  degree  at  reft. 

In  fever,  not  only  the  body  is  affedted, 
but  often  the  mind  alfo.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  neceffary  to  make  fome  inveftigation  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  intended  to  treat  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  or  its  properties,  as  they  relate 
to  difeafes  of  the  mind,  but  only  in  fo  far 
as  they  are  connected  with  difeafes  of  the 
body,  particularly  with  fever. 

The 
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The  powers  of  the  mind  are,  1  ft.  percep- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  power  of  receiving  im- 
preffions  from  the  organs  of  fenfation. 

The  organs  of  fenfation  are  of  a  particu- 
lar conftrudtion,  by  which  fome  alteration 
is  produced  in  them  by  external  objects. 
The  eye,  for  example,  the  organ  whofe 
operation  is  in  this  refped:  raoft  evident,  has 
a  membrane  in  it  called  the  retina,  upon 
which  the  image  of  an  external  object  is 
painted,  by  the  lenfes  of  the  eye ;  fo  far  the 
body  contributes  to  the  idea  formed  in  the 
mind  by  an  external  object,  and  fo  far  the 
perception  is  in  the  body.  Any  thing  in  the 
body  which  prevents  an  objed  being  painted 
on  the  retina,  or  painted  with  fufficient  per- 
fection on  the  retina,  may  be  confidered  as 
a  difeafe  in  the  body  preventing  the  per- 
ception of  an  external  object.  Suppoling 
the  object  is  perfectly  painted  upon  the  re- 
tina, yet,  frequently,  no  impreffion  is  made 
upon  the  mind,  and  no  idea  whatever  is 
excited.  This  may  happen  without  any 
difeafe  of  the  mind,  merely  from  its  atten- 
tion being  withdrawn  to  fomething  elfe. 

The 
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The  tree  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  has  been 
painted  perfectly  on  the  retina  of  millions  of 
people,  without  exciting  any  idea  in  the 
mind,  fo  much  fo  as  to  be  a  common  topic 
of  jeft  books.  This  perception  then  muft 
be  confidered  as  an  operation  of  the  mind 
entirely  feparate  from  the  painting  of  the 
objedt  on  the  retina. 

The  fecond  operation  of  the  mind  is  me- 
mory, the  power  of  recalling  ideas  which 
have  been  formed  by  impreffions  made  on 
fome  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  operation  of  the  mind  alone. 

Imagination,  or  the  power  of  arranging 
ideas  in  various  ways,  has  likewifc  been  con- 
fidered as  purely  an  operation  of  the  mind. 

Laftly  judgment,  or  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  ideas  are  properly  arranged, 
and  according  to  their  original  perception. 
The  judgment,  for  example,  would  revolt, 
on  having  prefented  to  it  by  the  imagination 
a  cow  with  an  horfe's  head,  or  St.  Paul's 
church  placed  in  Pekin. 

All 
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All  thefe  exertions  of  the  mind  are  exer- 
tions of  a  certain  power,  but  that  power 
feems  at  firft  light  to  be  totally  different  from 
the  mufcular  power  of  the  body ;  yet  there 
is  certainly  this  connexion  between  them, 
that  if  the  body  has  been  fatigued  with  ex- 
ercife,  the  mind  cannot  exert  its  powers  of 
judgment,  nor  carry  on  any  procefs  by 
which  it  may  determine  the  congruity  of 
ideas.  A  ftudent  in  mathematics,  having 
once  acquired  the  knowledge  fubfervient  to 
the  demonftration  of  a  problem,  would  not 
be  able,  after  having  contended  in  an  athle- 
tic game,  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  the 
problem  was  demonftrated. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mathematician,  after 
having  gone  through  a  new  and  laborious 
demonftration,  would  be  unable  to  exert  the 
powers  of  his  body  in  a  fox  chace, 

Whether,  therefore,  it  be  the  fame  power 
employed  in  the  exertions  of  the  mufcles 
and  the  mind,  or  different  powers,  yet 
thefe  powers  are  fo  connected  together, 
that  the  exertion  of  the  one  will  pre- 
2  vent 
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Vent  the  poffibility  of  exerting  the  other  in 
fo  great  a  degree  as  it  might  have  been 
had  there  been  no  immediately  previous 
exertion  of  either. 

The  powers  of  the  mind,  like  the  muf- 
cular  power  of  the  body,  are  not  infinite.  A 
man  cannot  perceive,  remember,  imagine, 
and  judge  of  an  infinite  quantity  cf  fubjedts 
at  the  fame  inftant ;  he  muft  indeed  firft 
perceive,  then  remember,  then  imagine, 
and  then  judge.  Neither  can  the  imagi- 
nation arrange  an  infinite  number  of  diffe- 
rent ideas  at  the  fame  inftant,  nor  the  judg- 
ment determine  whether  they  are  properly 
arranged,  nor  the  memory  bring  up  at  once 
all  the  ideas  it  has  in  ftore,  nor  percep- 
tion produce  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  at 
once.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  no  more  infinite  than  the 
powers  of  the  body. 

The  mind  having  exerted  any  one  of 
its  faculties  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
can  no  more  continue  the  exertion  of  that 
faculty,  than  a  mufcle,  not  neceffary  for 
i  the 
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the  immediate  purpofes  of  life,  can  continue  ] 
its  motion.  This  beyond  a  certain  period 
renders  it  neceffary,  after  the  exertion  of  any 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  that 
faculty  be  allowed  to  reft  feme  time  before 
it  is  again  exerted. 

If  the  powers  of  the  mind  be  exhaufted 
by  the  exertion  of  any  one  faculty,  no  other 
faculty  of  the  mind  can  be  exerted  till  after 
reft. 

In  all  thefe  refpeds  the  force  of  the  muf- 
cles,  and  the  powers  of  the  exertion  of  the 
mind,  are  perfe&ly  fimilar  to  one  another. 
There  is  one  thing  indeed  which  has  been 
difputed  by  metaphyficians,  whether  there 
be  any  exertion  of  the  mind  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  its  exiftence,  as  the  refpiration 
and  the  adtion  of  the  heart  are  neceffary  Tor 
the  exiftence  of  the  body.  It  is  not  cur 
prefen t  purpofe  to  enquire  into  this ;  all 
that  is  to  be  faid  is,  that  we  do  net  know, 
cither  a  priori,  or  from  experience,  that  is, 
from  reflexion  on  the  faculties  of  our  own 
minds,  that  it  is  neceffary  that  the  mind 
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fhould  perceive,  remember,  arrange,  or  judge 
of  any  fet  of  ideas  in  order  to  exift. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  in  order  to 
exert  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  mind 
in  their  full  force,  it  is  neceffary  that  there 
fhould  be  intervals  of  reft.  The  author 
conceives  that  flecp  is  this  reft,  fometimes 
more  fometimes  lefs  perfedl ;  for  in  fleep 
we  fhall,  in  the  firft  place,  confider  the 
exertions  of  the  mind.  The  judgment, 
which  is  the  moft  exhaufting  operation  of 
the  mind,  is  totally  at  reft.  Suppofing  even 
that  the  patient  fhouH  dream,  that  is  to 
fay,  that  the  memory  fhould  prefent  certain 
ideas,  and  the  imagination  arrange  them, 
the  judgment  never  exerts  its  powers  at  all. 
The  mind  never  revolts  at  a  cow  with  an 
horfe's  head,  nor  the  town  of  Pekin  fur- 
rounding  St.  Paul's  $  nor  whether  St.  Paul's 
is  placed  upon  its  bafe  or  turned  topfy 
turvy,  and  reeling  upon  its  crofs.  Imagina- 
tion is  left  to  go  on  freely  in  a  dream  with- 
out correction  from  the  judgment.  This 
is  therefore  certainly  a  great  degree  of  reft 
of  the  greateft  exertion  of  the  mind.  Al- 
though 
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though  it  frequently  happens  in  fleep,  that 
the  memory  and  imagination  are  employed  5 
or  in  other  words,  when  a  man  dreams, 
it  feems  clear  that  they  are  at  reft  in  a  cer- 
tain degree.  If  a  man  attends  to  what  hap^. 
pens  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  feels  often  that 
he  has  loft  himfelf  entirely,  as  if  the  me- 
mory produced  no  connected  feries  of  ideas, 
but  flew  from  one  objedt,  and  apparently 
from  one  period  of  time,  to  another;  he 
is  totally  loft,  and  wonders  that  he  has 
found  himfelf  again.  That  conftant  con- 
nexion of  ideas,  therefore,  which  takes 
place  when  a  man  is  awake,  does  not  exift  in 
lleep.  The  memory,  then,  and  the  imagi- 
nation do  not  exert  themfelves  fo  much  in 
fleep,  and  fo  conftantly,  as  when  a  man  is 
awake.  Without  entering  into  the  con- 
troverfy,  whether  the  memory  and  imagi- 
nation are  ever  totally  at  reft,  the  powers  of 
perception  in  the  mind  are  certainly,  in 
many  cafes  of  fleep,  totally  at  reft,  with- 
out any  defedt  in  the  organs  or  the  exertions 
of  the  body.  It  is  very  true,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  that  the  exertions  of  the 
body  are  often  fuch  as  put  parts  of  it  in 
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thofe  fituations  in  which  the  mind  can  take 
perceptions  from  it.  The  mufcles  of 
the  eye  for  perception  muft  exert  them- 
felves  fo,  as  to  give  the  lenfes  the  proper 
convexity  to  paint  obje&s,  which  are  at  dif- 
ferent diftances,  corredtly  on  the  retina. 
Therefore,  fhould  a  man  fleep  in  day-light 
with  his  eyes  open,  which  has  happened  in 
a  great  number  of  cafes,  the  mind  could  not 
receive  perceptions,  which  are  diftin<ft,  of 
objects  which  are  at  various  diftances. 
The  lenfes  of  the  eye  would  certainly 
paint  obje&s  at  a  given  diftance  very  per- 
fectly; but  the  mind  would  receive  no  idea 
from  fuch  painting.  Therefore  the  mind, 
while  a  man  is  afleep,  is  at  reft,  fo  far  as 
regards  the  power  of  perception. 

Here  then  two  exertions  of  the  mind,  in 
tolerably  found  fleep,  are  entirely  at  reft ; 
the  power  of  receiving  ideas  from  impreflions 
from  the  body,  and  the  power  of  judging 
whether  the  imagination  has  properly  ar- 
ranged the  ideas  that  may  be  reprefented  to 
it.  There  is  certainly  likewife  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  memory,  in  pre- 
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(enting  ideas  to  the  imagination,  although 
perhaps  not  equally  a  diminution  of  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  in  arranging  fuch 
ideas,  which,  without  the  correction  of  the 
judgment,  would  arrange  them,  as  the  wind 
blows,  as  it  lifteth.  There  are  perhaps  too 
(as  has  been  contended  by  fome  metaphyli- 
cians)  cafes  in  which  the  memory  prefents 
no  ideas  to  the  imagination,  which  of  courfc 
can  make  no  arrangement  of  them,fo  that  the 
mind  is  perfectly  at  reft.  In  a  certain  degree 
of  fleep,  the  mind  perhaps  neither  receives 
any  impreffion  from  any  external  object, 
nor  has  any  ideas  brought  up  into  it,  of 
courfe  no  ideas  can  be  arranged  ;  therefore 
arrangement  cannot  be  judged  of,  or,  in 
common  expreffion,  a  man  does  not  dream 
at  all,  according  to  fome  metaphysicians. 
This  happens,  we  may  fay  almoft  undoubt- 
edly, in  fainting  fits,  fits  of  epilepfy,  hyfteric 
fits,  &c.  where  it  was  never  known  that 
any  perfon,  after  coming  out  of  them,  ever 
remembered  any  dream  at  all.  If  in  fleep, 
therefore,  the  mind  is  not  at  perfect  reft,  it 
is  certainly  at  reft  in  a  very  great  degree. 
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It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  body 
cannot  exert  itfelf  always,  but  mud  come  to 
reft.  The  next  enquiry,  therefore,  is,  how 
far  the  body  is  at  reft  during  fleep  more  than 
it  is  at  any  time  while  a  man  is  awake. 
The  firft  thing,  in  which  the  different  ftates 
are  to  be  compared,  is  the  power  of  giving 
perceptions  to  the  mind.  The  eye  is  that 
organ,  in  which  the  power  of  the  body  in 
giving  perceptions  to  the  mind  has  been 
mdft  completely  difcovered,  although  per- 
haps not  quite  completely.  It  admits  rays 
of  light ;  it  colledls  them,  and  applies  them 
to  the  retina,  through  tranfparent  lenfes,  fo 
as  to  paint  there  an  image  limilar  to  the 
body,  from  which  thofe  rays  of  light  were 
emitted.  "In  fleep,  then,  the  eye-lids 
are  generally  fhut,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
rays  from  failing  upon  the  retina  at  all  ^ 
or  at  leaft  the  eye-lids  are  fo  opake,  as 
not  to  allow  the  rays  to  fall  upon  the  retina, 
fo  as  to  paint  any  image  at  all ;  therefore  the 
power  of  perception  in  the  body  is,  in  this 
cafe,  fufpended  and  at  reft.  The  author 
might  fay  that,  from  analogy,  the  fame 
thing  probably  happens  in  all  the  other  or- 
gans 
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gans  of  the  fenfes,  and  that  they  alfo  are  at 
reft  j  but  he  does  not  think  that  any  truth 
can  be  deduced  from  analogy.  It  mud  de- 
pend only  on  future  experience  to  determine, 
whether  the  fenfibility,  or  power  of  im- 
preffing  an  idea  on  the  mind  by  any  of  the 
other  organs  of  fenfation,  is  equally  fuf- 
pended  in  fleep  as  the  power  of  the  eye. 

In  tolerable  fleep,  therefore,  the  adion  of 
the  body,  which  makes  the  impreffion  on 
the  mind,  if  not  totally  at  reft,  is  much 
more  at  reft  than  when  the  body  is  awake. 

When  a  man  goes  to  fleep,  as  he  does 
when  not  prevented  by  any  external  acci- 
dent, he  puts  himfelf  in  a  recumbent  pof- 
ture,  which  is  not  a  pofture  he  commonly 
affumes  when  awake.  In  this  pofition,  in 
the  firft  place,  he  is  fupported  by  a  great 
many  more  points  than  when  ftanding,  fit- 
ting, or  walking  •>  therefore  more  points 
being  prefled  upon,  it  requires  lefs  exertion 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  fuch  preflure.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  exertion  might  be 
equal,  although  it  does  not  feem  to  the  feel- 
D  3  ing 
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ing  to  be  fo.  In  the  next  place,  if  a  man 
is  in  an  eredt  pofture,  it  requires  the  exer-> 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  mufcles  to  keep 
up  the  equilibrium  neceffary  for  that  pof- 
ture, while  no  fuch  exertion  is  required  in 
a  recumbent  pofture,  every  part  of  the  body 
throwing  itfelf  in  that  fituation,  in  which 
its  gravity  would  place  it.  So  far,  there- 
fore, the  body  is  more  at  reft  when  a  man 
is  afleep  than  when  he  is  awake.  More- 
over it  is  well  known,  that  what  is  habitual 
is  performed  with  great  eafe  ;  whereas  go- 
ing out  of  the  habit  requires  a  very  conli- 
derable  degree  of  exertion.  Now  the  fcetus  in 
the  womb  is  laid  with  its  body  bent,  its 
knees  brought  towards  the  chin,  and  its 
arms  folded.  A  man  in  health  rather  lies, 
therefore,  in  this  pofture,  which  he  has  ac- 
quired by  habit,  than  exert  himfelf  againft 
that  habit  -9  fo  far  again  he  is  at  reft  in 
fleep.  It  is  true  that  lying  in  this  pof- 
ture requires  fome  mufcular  exertion,  and  fo 
we  fee  that  thofe  who  have  been  reduced  to 
a  great  degree  of  weaknefs  lie,  even  when 
awake,  upon  their  back,  where  there  is 
hardly  any  mufcular  exertion  at  all.  This, 

being 
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being  contrary  to  their  habit,  produces  a 
certain  degree  of  uneafinefs,  which  occa- 
fions  an  attempt  to  Chift  their  pofture,  which 
being  made  by  the  mufcles  of  the  back,  they 
are  conftantly  throwing  themfelves  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  What  has  been  juft 
faid  mews  that  in  fleep  there  is  a  great  degree 
of  reft  from  mufcular  adtion. 

Again,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  living  power.  It  is 
very  true  that  almoft  every  body,  excepting 
Dr.  Cullen,  has  attributed  the  heat  of  the 
body  to  fome  of  the  means  of  producing 
heat  out  of  a  living  body :  it  would  be  a 
digreffion  greatly  too  long  to  enter  into  at 
prefent,  to  ftate  the  arguments  on  this  ques- 
tion here.  If  the  opinion  be  wrong,  that 
it  does  depend  upon  the  living  power,  it 
will  affect  the  prefent  argument  but  very 
little,  it  being  at  prefent  only  intended  to 
ftate  a  fad,  to  wit,  that  although  the  heat 
of  the  body  to  the  thermometer  be  the  fame 
in  a  man  fleeping  or  awake,  yet  when  a  man 
is'aileep,  he  cannot  communicate  fo  much 
heat  to  the  furrounding  medium  as  when  he 
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is  awake.  This  is  evident  by  the  experience 
of  every  man,  who  falls  afleep  with  the 
ordinary  clothing  which  he  'wears  when 
awake  ;  waking  again,  he  feels  extremely 
cold;  that  is,  he  feels  the  fubftances  that 
furround  him  very  cold. 

Although  the  heart  continues  its  adion 
when  a  man  is  afleep  as  well  as  awake,  yet 
during  fleep  it  happens  very  often  that  the 
pulfe,  the  meafure  of  the  adion  of  the 
heart,  is  neither  fo  frequent,  fo  full,  nor  fo 
ilrong  as  when  a  man  is  awake.  Moreover, 
the  breathing  does  not  go  on  fo  quickly,  nor 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines  in  the 
fame  degree,  nor  any  of  the  other  actions 
neceflary  for  life..  Thus,  although  there  is 
not  a  total  reft  in  thofe  adions  of  the  body, 
which  muft  conftantly  take  place  in  order 
to  its  exiftence,  yet  the  body  does  not  exert 
itfelf  in  the  fame  degree. 

In  fleep,  therefore,  the  judgment  is  often 
totally  at  reft;  perhaps  the  memory  and  ima- 
gination are  fometimes  alfo  totally  at  reft;  the 
power  of  perception  in  the  mind  is  certainly 
fometimes  totally  at  reft ;  the  ftate  of  the 
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body,  which  gives  the  mind  a  means  of  per- 
ception, is  alfo  in  lome  inftances,  perhaps  in 
all,  totally  at  reft:  the  mufcular  exertions,  not 
neceffary  for  life,  are  totally  at  reft,  except- 
ing where  habit  has  made  it  more  eafy  for 
certain  exertions  to  take  place ;  and  laftly, 
the  mufcular  powers  of  the  body,  which 
are  neceffary  for  life,  ail  with  lefs  vigour. 
Sleep,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  a  ftate 
of  reft,  during  which  the  powers  of  the  fyf- 
tem  are  recruited  -y  or,  to  go  on  with  the 
fimile  firft  begun  with,  the  dam  is  fhut  up, 
lb  that  the  waters  accumulate  in  it,  and  are 
ready  to  be  applied,  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  machine  into  action. 

The  only  apparent  objection  to  this  view 
of  fleep  is,  that  people  in  madnefs,  in  many 
inftances,  never  fleep ;  but  then  the  au- 
thor would  contend  that  they  are  never 
awake.  Their  judgment,  that  which  is  the 
greateft  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  is  never  at  all  exerted  in  maniacs  who 
neverfleep.  The  imagination  may  arrange  the 
ideas  that  the  memory  prefents  to  it,  with- 
out the  judgment  ever  attempting  to  difturb 
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it.    The  power  of  perception  In  their  mind 
is  undoubtedly  perfectly  confufed;  a  crown 
of  ftraw,  cr  even  a  Angle  ftraw,  painted  on 
the  retina,  excites  the  idea  of  a  cro  wn  of  gold 
adorned  with  jewels ;  a  fingle  ftraw  the  idea 
of  a  circle,  and  not  of  a  line.  The  power  of 
impreffions  on  the  body  is  much  lefs ;  it 
requires  feveral  times  the  dofe  of  a  purgative, 
or  of  any  other  medicine,  to  produce  an 
equivalent  effect.    The  common  ftream  of 
power  flowing  into  the  body,  if  we  may  fo 
ipeak,  may  be  fufficient  to  keep  up  fuch  a 
degree  of  adtion,  as  has  juft  been  defcribed, 
conftantly,  but  not  the  adtions  which  take 
place  in  a  perfon  whofe  faculties  are  found. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is 
the  effe&s  of  fleep. 

Having  fhewn  that  the  aftions  of  the 
mind  are  very  conliderably  at  reft  in  fleep, 
if  not  fcmetimes  totally,  and  that  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  powers  of  the  body  are  alfo 
in  a  great  degree  of  inadlion  ;  if  a  quantity 
of  living  power  be  conftantly  generating  in 
the  fyftem,  it  follows  that  in  fleep  this 
power  will  be  gradually  accumulated,  as  the 
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water  would  be  in  a  dam,  if  aconftant  final! 
ftream  were  flowing  into  it,  and  only  a  part 
of  that  ftream  flowing  out.  The  dam  being 
filled,  the  water  flowing  over  would  fet  fome 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  at  work, 
which  might  raife  the  fluices  of  the  dam, 
and  put  the  whole  of  the  machine  in  mo- 
tion. Thus  in  the  fyftem,  when  a  quantity  of 
power  is  accumulated,  part  of  the  exertions 
may  take  place,  as  we  fee  is  the  cafe  in  na- 
tural lleep.  A  man  in  health,  and  not 
much  fatigued,  firft  falls  into  a  reverie,  and 
then  into  fleep,  which  at  the  beginning 
is  accompanied  with  dreams,  afterwards 
becomes  more  profound,  until  fometimes 
it  becomes  perfect,  perhaps  without  any 
dream,  and  the  perfon  is  with  difficulty 
awaked  and  excited  into  action.  After  a 
time  of  fuch  profound  fleep,  he  begins 
again  to  dream  j  all  his  powers  are  brought 
into  action  with  great  facility  if  any  ftimulus 
be  applied ;  otherwife  they  come  into 
action,  and  the  perfon  awakes,  without  any 
ftimulus  being  applied,  as  it  were  from  th£ 
fyftem  being  full  of  powers 
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If  the  fbbjeft  be  viewed  in  this  light,  it 
will  appear,  that  fleep  is  limply  that  reft, 
which  is  neceffary  to  recruit  the  powers  of 
the  body  and  the  mind,  when  they  are  ex- 
haufted ;  and  that  in  the  common  and  healthy 
ftate  of  the  body,  when  there  is  the  ordi- 
nary exertion,  fleep  is  neceffary,  after  a  cer- 
tain interval,  to  reftore  the  powers  of  the 
fyftem,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  exert  them- 
felves. 

Want  of  fleep,  therefore,  will  prevent 
the  neceffary  accumulation  of  the  powers 
of  the  body,  and  confequently  induce  weak- 
nefs,  or  the  want  of  fufficient  power  in  the 
fyftem  to  exert  itfelf  to  any  great  degree.  A 
continual  want  of  fleep,  if  the  exertions 
take  place,  as  when  a  man  is  awake,  will  at 
laft,  and  does  actually,  fo  exhauft  the  fyftem, 
as  to  deprive  a  man  of  all  power  of  action 
whatever,  fo  that  he  flball  no  longer  exift. 

Sometimes  want  of  fleep  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  produces  mania,  a  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  here 
to  inquhe  into.    It  may  be  fufficient  to 
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obferve,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine a  priori  any  thing  with  regard  to  what 
would  happen  to  animals.  Mania  is  a 
ftate  of  the  fyftem  that  no  man  could 
have  imagined  if  it  had  never  actually  taken 
place. 

Suppofing  the  fyftem  is  weakened  by  the 
want  of  fleep,  and  that  mania  does  not  take 
place,  we  are  next  to  take  notice  of  what 
happens,  when  the  weaknefs  is  not  fo  great 
as  to  deftroy  the  patient. 

If  any  machine  be  made  on  mechanical 
principles,  fo  as  at  once  to  perform  many 
actions  independent  of  one  another,andaforce 
be  applied  to  put  that  machine  in  motion, 
fo  that  it  (hall  perform  all  its  functions ;  if 
that  force  be  diminished,  fome  of  its  func- 
tions may  ceafe  entirely,  and  the  others  go 
on  regularly.  Suppofe  that  we  had  a 
time-piece,  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
parts  keeping  time  fhould  be  produced  or 
continued  by  any  power,  and  that  this  power 
was  more  than  fufficicnt  to  produce  the 
motions  keeping  time.    The  fuperfluous 

power 
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power  may  be  employed  to  occafion  another 
action,  fuch  as  the  pumping  of  water,  no 
which  it  is  actually  applied.  That  machine 
might  be  fo  conftrucled,  that  the  primary 
power  fhall  be  fufficien  t  to  keep  up  the  motion 
of  the  time -piece  and  fcmething  more, 
but  the  power  might  be  diminiflied  fo  as 
not  to  be  more  than  fufficient:  in  that 
cafe  it  would  ceafe  to  act  upon  the  pump, 
fo  that  the  motion  of  the  time-keeper 
might  continue,  without  the  motion  of  the 
pump.  Or  otherwife,  a  mechanical  ma- 
chine might  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  the 
power  originally  generating  motion  ftiould 
act  equally  in  producing  all  its  motions ;  in 
that  cafe,  if  the  original  power  was  dimi- 
nifhed, all  its  motions  would  be  dimini&ed 
equally.  Neither  of  thefe  is  the  cafe  in  the 
human  body,  when  the  power  wrhich 
actuates  it  is  diminifhed  for  want  of  fleep, 
or  by  any  other  means.  Some  of  its  actions 
do  not  ceafe  while  others  go  on,  nor  are 
they  all  equally  diminifhed  5  but  the  whole 
of  its  actions  become  irregular.  While  fome 
of  them  diminifh,  others  increafe,  indif- 
criminatelyj  that  is,  it  is  uncertain  which 
will  increafe  and  which  diminifh.   Want  of 

fleep, 
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fleep,  therefore,  produces  irregularity  la 
the  whole  anions  of  the  body,  and  great 
irregularity  in  fever.  So  does  alfo  any 
other  caufe  diminifhing  the  powers  of  the 
body,  but  not  nearly  fo  much  as  want  of 
fleep. 

For  example,  if  a  man  in  health  fliould 
be  prevented  from  lleeping  during  a  whole 
night,  little  more  would  happen,  than  that 
all  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind  would 
be  fomewhat  diminifhed.  He  would  not 
be  able  to  make  fuch  great  exertions  in 
walking  and  riding ;  nor  would  he  exert  the 
mufcular  adtions  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  body  in  fo  great  a  degree.  The 
powers  of  his  perception,  as  far  as  de- 
pended on  the  body,  would  not  be  fo  com- 
plete. For  example,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  adapt  his  eye  fo  exadily  to  the  difiance 
of  an  objed:,  as  that  it  fhould  be  painted 
perfectly  on  the  retina ;  the  mind  would 
take  lefs  readily  or  perfectly  the  impreffioa 
from  the  objedt  painted  on  the  retina;  the 
memory  would  be  lefs  ready  in  bringing  up 
ideas  to  the  imagination  -9  the  imagination 
5  would 
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would  be  lefs  ready  to  arrange  them* 
and  the  judgment  would  be  much  lefs  ex* 
erted  in  determining  the  juftnefs  of  that 
arrangement. 

In  fo  far  the  fyftem  would  be  affedted 
pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  me- 
chanical machine  which  had  loft  part  of 
its  power. 

Let  the  fame  man  be  prevented  from  fieep- 
ing  a  fecond  night,  then  irregularity  would 
begin  to  take  place  through  the  fyftem.  A 
ftrong  contraction  would  begin  to  take 
place  in  fome  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
inteftines;  the  appetite  would  begin  to  be 
loft ;  the  mufcles  in  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  body  would  fome  of  them  ad:  more 
ftrongly,  others  more  weakly ;  the  heart 
would  fometimes  contract  more  frequently, 
fometimes,  although  feldom,  more  flowly  $ 
the  powers  of  perception,  as  far  as  de- 
pended on  the  body,  would  fome  of  them  be 
ftronger  for  a  fhort  time,  and  foon  after  in  the 
fame  organ  weaker;  the  fame  thing  would 
happen  in  the  power  of  perception,  as  far  as 

it 
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it  depended  on  the  mind ;  memory  would 
fometimes  bring  up  ideas  very  fall,  and 
fometimes  very  flowly ;  the  imagination 
would  fometimes  arrange  ideas  very  readily, 
but  not  verv  often  in  the  order  which  the 
judgment  would  approve  of,  and  the  judg- 
ment in  many  cafes  would  not  be  exerted  at 
all,  but  leave  the  fancy  to  arrange  them  juft  as 
it  pleafed ;  and  if  a  man  in  health  continued 
to  be  prevented  from  fieeping,  thefe  derange- 
ments would  go  on  and  mania  would  often 
be  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  fuch  derange- 
ments as  have  been  defcribed  fhould  take 
place  from  any  other  caufc  in  a  man  in 
health,  fleep  would  be  prevented. 

In  fever,  as  well  as  in  many  other  dif- 
eafes,  thefe  diforders  in  the  fyftem  prevent 
ileep  in  a  much  greater  degree  ;  and  want 
of  lleep  produces  them  alfo  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  only  in  (lead  of  mania  deli- 
rium takes  place. 

E  While 
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While  the  diforders  in  the  fyftem  which 
take  place  in  fevers  prevent  fleep,  the  want 
of  fleep  in  fevers  weakens  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  produces  the  diforders  which  have 
been  enumerated,  and  occafions  delirium. 

To  return  from  this  digreflion ;  when  a 

continued  fever  is  produced,  fometimes,  when 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  applied,  there  is  not 
the  leaft  appearance  of  fever,  or  any  appa- 
rent alteration  from  health  for  many  days, 
until  all  at  once  a  complete  paroxyfm  of  fe- 
ver comes  on.  Sometimes,  when  the  caufe 
of  fever  is  applied,  fome  flight  febrile  ap- 
pearances take  place,  and  continue  till  a 
perfect  attack  of  fever  arifes,  which  comes 
on  at  once,  and  its  firft  paroxyfm  is  eafily 
afcertained ;  now  and  then  they  gradually  di- 
minifh  and  go  off,  w  i  thou  t  any  permanen  t  fever 
arifing.  Whenfuch  flighter  febrile  fymptoms 
take  place,  they  do  not  increafe  gradually, 
fo  as  to  conftitute  a  fever,  but  the  patient 
goes  on  with  his  ordinary  occupations ;  not 
well  indeed,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  confined, 
I  until 
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until  all  at  once  a  paroxyfm,  fuch  as  has 
been  defcribed  in  thediffertation  on  the  ephe- 
mera fimplex,  takes  place>  fo  that  the  patient 
can  almoft  always  mark  the  very  hour  in 
which  the  attack  comes  on.  Sometimes  a 
complete  paroxyfm  of  fever  is  produced 
immediately  on  application  of  the  caufe. 

If  none  of  the  fymptoms  of  fever  hap- 
pen between  the  time  of  the  application 
of  the  caufe  and  that  of  the  firft  paroxyfm, 
a  ftrong  attack  takes  place  at  once, 
and  begins  often  with  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs, 
horror  and  rigour ;  the  cold  is  followed 
by  a  fenfation  of  heat,  which  is  fucceeded 
again  by  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs,  and  fo  alter- 
nately for  the  firft  twenty-four  hours. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  fenfe  of  coldnefs, 
but  the  patient  feels  from  the  beginning 
very  hot.  Whether  there  be  a  fenfe  of 
coldnefs  or  a  fenfe  of  heat,  the  thermo- 
meter under  the  tongue  rifes  to  about  one 
hundred,  or  from  that  to  one  hundred  and 
five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  excepting 
at  the  very  firft  beginning  of  the  attack. 
Whether  there  be  fenfe  of  cold  or  of  heat, 
E  2  there 
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there  is  always  great  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
both  in  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  which  is  generally  according  to  the 
degree  of  fever,  fometimes  fo  great  as  to 
render  the  patient  unable  to  fupport  himfelf 
in  an  erect  pofture;  fometimes  not  fo  con- 
fiderable  as  to  prevent  him  from  doing  his 
ordinary  bufinefs,  if  he  makes  extraordinary 
exertions. 

It  has  unluckily  often  happened,  that 
phyficians  have  been  too  apt  to  go  on 
attending  their  patients  for  a  day  or  two 
after  a  paroxyfm  has  actually  taken  place, 
and  unfortunately  have  been  by  that  means 
fo  exhaufted,  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  through 
the  remaining  part  of  the  difeafe,  'but  have 
been  cut  off. 

The  depreffion  of  ftrength  is,  in  all  de- 
grees, between  thefe  extremes.  The  pulfe, 
during  the  firft  twenty-four  hours,  beats 
feldom  lefs  than  ninety  times  in  a  minute, 
and  very  feldom  more  than  one  hundred 
and  five  in  a  minute ;  whereas  in  an  ephe- 
mera, or  in  the  firft  paroxyfm  of  an  inter- 
mittent, it  very  often  riles  to  one  hundred 

and 
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and  twenty  or  thirty  pulfations.  It  is  fome- 
'  times  full  and  ftrong,  always  obftructed, 
fometimes  fmall  and  particularly  foft,  fome- 
times  of  the  natural  fulnefs,  but  with  a 
particular  degree  of  foftnefs  >  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  indicates  a  fever  which  will  be 
very  violent,  efpecially  in  refpect  to  the  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength. 

The  author  willies  in  this  place  to  explain 
his  terms  with  regard  to  ftrength,  hardnefs, 
foftnefs,  obftruction,  or  freedom  of  the 
pulfe. 

Great  numbers  of  practitioners  have 
called  obftruction  hardnefs,  freedom  foft- 
nefs of  the  pulfe. 

The  feelings  of  the  organs  of  the  fenfes 
are  often  different  in  different  men.  The  ear, 
for  example,  of  one  perfon,  can  diftinguifh 
accurately  the  different  notes  on  the  mufical 
fcale;  the  ear  of  another  can  diftinguifh 
nothing  but  that  the  found  is  louder  or  lefs 
loud.  In  like  manner,  the  fingers  of  fome 
are  only  capable  of  difcinguifhing  whether 
the  pulfe  is  more  or  lefs  frequent,  and  that 
E  3  by 
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by  comparing  it  with  fome  other  meafure  of 
time.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  wc 
{hould  have  fome  other  criterion  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  pulfation  than  the  feel  of  the 
practitioner,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach 
young  practitioners  how  to  difcover  if  they 
have  any  power  of  feeling  different  fenfa-* 
tions,  and  diftinguifhing  them, 

When  the  pulfe  is  hard,  whether  it  be 
ftrong  or  not,  the  blood  is  long  in  coagu- 
lating ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
if  the  blood  flow  from  a  vein  in  a  large 
ftream  through  the  air,  into  a  veffel  nearly 
the  fedtion  of  a  fphere,  the  red  particles 
will  fall  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
blood,  and  leave  the  upper  furface  of  the 
coagulum  colourlefs  after  the  blood  has  coa- 
gulated :  whereas  if  the  pulfe  be  ftrong, 
without  any  hardnefs,  the  blood  will  coa- 
gulate much  fooner  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  fo  as  not  to  give  time  for  the  red 
particles  to  fall  down  from  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  coagulum,  which  will  there- 
fore be  red. 

In 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  pulfe  be  obftru£t- 
ed  and  not  hard,  the  coagulum  will  be  red 
on  the  upper  furface. 

-  This  then  is  a  criterion  by  which  ftrength 
and  obftrudion  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
hardnefs,  viz.  when  the  pulfe  is  hard,  the 
upper  furface  of  the  coagulum  is  not 
red. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  pra&itioner  fhould 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  feel  of  the  pul- 
fation  under  thefe  different  circumftances. 
This  may  be  done  by  feeling  the  pulfe  of  a 
patient  affected  with  an  intermittent,  in  which 
there  is  often  ftrength,  fulnefs  and  obftruc- 
tion,  but  no  hardnefs,  and  in  which  cafe  a 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  away  without 
any  detriment  to  the  patient ;  and  again,  in 
a  pleurify,  where  there  is  ftrength  and  hard- 
nefs, and  in  which  blood  is  taken  away 
with  great  propriety. 

By  thefe  means  any  man  with  the  faculty 
of  feeling,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  the  different 
E  4  fenfations 
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fenfations  ariiing  from  pulfations,  may 
make  himfelf  mailer  cf  the  difference  be- 
tween hardnefs  and  ftrength,  or  obflruclion, 
which,  as  will  be  mewn  afterwards,  is  very 
effential  in  the  management  of  fever,  ob- 
flru&ion  being  an  effential  lymptom  of  fe- 
ver. Hardnefs  is  an  irregularity,  and  con- 
fequently  is  to  be  referred  to  that  treatife, 
in  which  irregular  fevers  are  to  be  conix- 
dered, 

In  the  fame  manner,  when  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  caufe  of  fever  fome  flight 
fymptoms  of  fever  take  place,  and  continue 
fome  time,  whatever  were  the  previous 
jymptoms,  on  the  attack  of  the  fever,  cold- 
nefs  fuddenly  takes  place,  followed  by  heat  $ 
or  otherwife,  a  muct|  greater  degree  of  fenfe 
of  heat  arifes  fuddenly,  with  a  much  greater 
deprefiioa  of  ftrength  and  a  fimilar  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  arteries,  &c. 

Along  with  thefe  fymptoms,  there  is  ge- 
nerally pain  in  the  forehead,  and  all  the  other 
appearan  ces  which  arife  in  an  ephemera,  or  the 
firit  paroxylm  of  an  intermittent,  and  have 

been 
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been  enumerated  in  the  differtations  on  thofc 
fubjedts.  They  proceed  in  the  fame  manner, 
excepting  that  they  are  much  more  irregu- 
lar in  the  firft  paroxyfm  of  a  continued  fe- 
ver, than  they  are  in  an  ephemera  or  an 
intermittent,  where  the  firft  paroxyfm  of 
an  intermittent:  is  terminated  by  a  crifis. 
The  fenfe  of  coldnefs  and  heat  return 
alternately,  without  any  regular  dura- 
tion of  either.  This  happens  efoecially 
when  the  fever  is  fevere.  The  depreffion  of 
ftrength  is  like  wife  greater  or  lefs  at  diffe- 
rent times;  thus  there  is  an  irregularity 
during  the  whole  of  the  firft  paroxyfm, 

It  has  been  a  queftion  much  agitated  by 
authors,  whether  fevers  lafting  for  many 
days  confift  of  one  paroxyfm,  or  of  many 
paroxyfms  following  each  other,  as  happens 
in  intermittents. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  differtation 
on  a  regular  tertian,  that  for  the  firft  days 
there  was  no  crifis  in  many  cafes,  but  the 
difeafe,  as  it  went  on,  ftiewed  more  and 
more  critical  fymptoms,  until  a  very  evident, 

or, 
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or,  at  kit,  a  complete  crifis  took  place, 
and  the  difeafe  terminated  in  an  intermit- 
tent. In  continued  fevers  the  appearances 
are  fuch  as  take  place  at  the  beginning 
of  intermittents,  where  there  is  at  firft  no 
intermiflion  ;  the  paroxyfm  does  not  termi- 
nate in  a  crifis,  but  there  is  fome  relax- 
ation, after  which  a  frefli  paroxyfm  takes 
place.  This  may  be  confidered  as  an 
argument,  that  a  continued  fever  is  only  a 
variety  of  an  intermittent.  The  Author  of 
the  world  has  laid  the  diftindtions  between 
different  things  fo  as  to  run  into  one  another 
by  fhades.  How  much  foever,  for  exam- 
ple, a  man  may  difter  from  wheat,  yet 
neverthelefs  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther a  fpunge  be  an  animal  or  vegetable 
fubflance;  things,  therefore,  being  fhaded 
into  each  other,  by  no  means  prove  them 
to  be  the  fame.  It  requires,  therefore,  that 
we  fhould  be  extremely  circumfped:  in  de- 
termining that  a  continued  fever  is  eflentially 
the  fame  difeafe  with  an  intermittent  and 
an  ephemera. 

There 
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There  is  fimilarity  of  all  the  appearances 
in  the  three  difeafes,  excepting  that  one  crifis 
often  happens  in  a  continued  fever,  and  en- 
tirely carries  off  the  difeafe,  which  takes 
place  likewife  in  the  ephemera ;  although 
lometimes  no  crifis  takes  place  in  a  conti- 
nued fever,  this  happens  neither  in  an  in- 
termittent nor  in  an  ephemera.  This  fimila- 
rity has  determined  practitioners  of  the  great- 
eft  eminence  through  the  whole  hiftory  of 
medicine  to  confider  them  as  the  fame  difeafe. 
Many  have  thought  they  varied,  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  in  a  continued  fever  the  fub- 
fequent  paroxyfm  takes  place  in  the  hot  fit  of 
the  prior  paroxyfm.  In  an  ephemera  no  fub- 
fequeht  paroxyfm  takes  place.    In  an  inter- 
mittent, thefubfequent  paroxyfms  happen  in 
the  crifis,  or  after  the  crifis  of  the  former. 

A  queftion  arifes,  how  long  the  firft 
paroxyfm  of  a  continued  fever  lafts,  before 
the  fecond  paroxyfm  begins. 

The  author  has  feen  it  happen,  in  a  few 
cafes  of  an  ephemera,  that  the  difeafe  has 
continued  thirty-fix  hours,  and  in  one  cafe 
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above  forty  hours  from  the  attack  to  the  ] 
termination  of  the  crifis,  but  this  very  rarely. 

The  firft  attack  of  a  fever  begins  more 
frequently  by  much,  as  has  been  obferved 
in  a  former  diflertation,  between  fix  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening.  In 
a  continued  fever,  if  the  attack  fhould  be 
between  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
eight  in  the  evening  of  one  day,  a  frefh  ex- 
acerbation or  fudden  increafe  of  the  difeafe 
takes  place,  between  five  and  fix  in  the 
evening  of  the  fucceeding  day. 

It  has  beenfaid,  that  fometimes  a  paroxyfin 
of  fever  takes  place  as  foon  as  the  caufe  is 
applied;  likewife  that  fever  takes  place  at  leaft 
ten  times  between  fix  in  the  morning  and 
eight  in  the  evening  for  once  in  the  remaining 
pait  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  might  be 
accounted  for,  from  a  man  being  expofed  to 
the  caufes  of  fever  much  oftener  in  the  day- 
time than  during  the  night,  when  the  at* 
tack  follows  the  caufe  immediately.  When 
fome  flight  fymptoms  only  of  the  difeafe  take 
place  at  the  time  of  the  application  of  the 
caufes,  and  when  no  appearances  occur  for 

many 
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many  days  after  the  application  of  the  firft 
caufe;  if  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfm  begins  between  fix  in  the  morning 
and  eight  in  the  evening,  the  author  has 
nothing  to  offer  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon. That  it  is  a  fait  he  is  well  affured, 
from  the  obfervation  he  has  made  for  many 
years  in  cafes  of  a  great  many  patients. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  continued  fever  is 
only  paroxyfms  of  fever  running  into  on© 
another,  it  becomes  a  queftion  how  long 
thefe  paroxyfms  laft,  and  what  is  the  caufe 
of  their  return.  In  the  firft  place,  fo  far 
as  the  author's  obfervation  has  gone,  the 
firft  paroxyfm  of  continued  fever  lafts,  if  it 
begins  at  fix  in  the  morning,  or  at  any 
other  hour  before  eight  the  evening,until  five 
and  fix  in  the  evening  of  the  following  civil 
day.  That  is,  if  it  mould  happen  at  any 
time  between  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  fecond 
exacerbation  will  begin  at  fix  o'clock  nearly 
of  the  fubfequent  civil  day.  But  if  the 
firft  paroxyfm  fhould  take  place  between 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  o'clock 
*  in 
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in  the  morning,  then  the  fecond  exacerba-* 
tion  will  take  place  in  the  evening  of  the 
fubfequent  day,  if  it  fhould  be  before  mid- 
night; on  the  fame  day,  if  it  mould  be 
after  midnight. 

In  other  words,  fuppofmg  that  the  flrft 
paroxyfm  of  fever  mould  take  place  at  fix 
^o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  or  at  any  time 
between  that  and  fix  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  the  fecond  paroxyfm  will  take 
place  between  five  and  fix  on  Monday 
evening. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
reafon  why  this  fecond  exacerbation,  or  new 
paroxyfm  of  fever,  mould  take  place  between 
five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  all  men, 
even  in  the  moft  perfect  health,  have  a 
feverifli  attack  in  the  evening,  which  goes 
off  in  the  morning.  In  a  man  in  perfect 
health  this  attack,  although  not  much 
marked,  is  yet  fufficiently  fenlible.  In  the 
firft  place,  there  is  a  depreffion  of  ftrength, 

both 
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both  in  the  body  and  the  mind,  fufficlently 
evident.     There  is  not  the  fame  alacrity 
of  mind  in   the  evening,  nor  power  of 
memory,  imagination,    and  judgment,  as 
there  is  in  the  morning.    This  propofition 
has  been  controverted  by  poets  and  philo- 
fophers,  who  have  often  praifed  midnight 
ftudy.    Two  things  might  be  objected  to 
them;  firft,  they  are  not  willing  to  give  up 
their  connexions  with  the  world  for  the 
fake  of  ftudy;  and  therefore  defer  it  until 
every  body  elfe  is  at  reft.    Secondly,  there 
is  that  indolence  in   mankind,  efpecially 
in  thofe  who  confider  fpeculation  as  their 
fupreme  happinefs1,  which  makes  them  wifh 
to  defer  every  thing  to  the  laft  moment. 

It  is  eafy,  however,  to  refer  the  fad  to 
the  feeling,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  mankind ;  the  alacrity  of 
the  mind  in  the  morning,  and  its  dulnefs 
in  the  evening,  have  the  one  been  celebrated 
by  poets  and  philofophers,  and  the  other 
reprobated. 
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The  mufcular  power  of  the  body  is 
likewife  greater  in  the  morning:  labourers, 
whatever  may  be  their  habits,  univerfally 
get  up  in  the  morning  to  their  work,  and 
go  foon  to  bed  :  hunters  rife  early  in  purfuit 
of  their  game  in  every  fituation ;  even 
where  the  fcent  of  the  game  lies  better  on 
the  ground,  as  where  a  wood  is  enclofed,  in 
which  it  is  equal  at  any  time  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Some  of  the  appearances  which  conftitute 
part  of  fever,  fuch  as  the  contraction  of  the 
final  1  veffels,  are  evidently  much  greater  in 
the  evening.  The  complexion  of  a  woman 
is  pale  in  the  evening,  that  was  rofy  in  the 
morning. 

If  in  perfect  health  this  natural  evening 
parpxyfm  of  fever  is  vifible,  it  is  infinitely 
more  To  in  difeafes  of  molt  kinds,  there  being 
none  in  which  it  has  not  been  obferved  by 
practitioners ;  fo  much  fb,  that  it  is  not 
neceffary  for  any  further  illuftration  of  it  to 
be  laid  down  here. 

The 
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The  caufe  of  this  natural  evening  pa* 
roxyfm  of  fever  has  not  as  yet  been  investi- 
gated. It  cannot  depend  upon  the  fun,  it 
happens  at  a  time  of  day  when  he  is  at 
no  particular  meridian ;  much  lefs  can  it 
depend  upon  the  moon,  it  is  fixed  to  a  par- 
ticular time  in  the  evening,  whereas  her  ap- 
pearance is  perfectly  mutable.  It  might  be 
fuppofed  to  depend  upon  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  but  it  happens  equally  to  the  la- 
bourer who  goes  to  the  plough  at  four4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  bed  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  and  to  a  woman  who  goes 
to  bed  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  rifes  at 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  it  depends  on  habit  $ 
as  infants,  until  they  come  to  a  certain 
age,  are  put  to  bed  early  in  the  evening, 
and  rife  early  in  the  morning.  This  reafoa 
is  refuted  by  the  following  circumftancei 
the  fun  rifes  at  different  times  at  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  fo  that  it  is  at  one 
part  of  the  earth  morning,  when  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  earth  it  is  evening*  If  a 
man,  brought  up  in  one  part  of  the  earth, 
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where  it  is  morning,  when  it  is  evening  m 
another  part,  fhould  pafs  from  his  native 
country  to  the  country  in  which  his  former 
morning  is  evening,  if  it  were  habit,  the 
natural  evening  paroxyfm  of  fever  ought  to 
take  place  in  him  in  the  .morning;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  it  takes  place  in  the  evening,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  natives  of  that 
country* 

No  method  has,  therefore,  hitherto  been 
found  out,  to  account  for  this  appearance. 

Whatever  be  the  eaufe  of  the  return  of  a 
paroxyfm  of  fever  in  the  evening,  even  m 
health,  it  is  evident  that  this  piopenfity  is 
the  caufe  of  the  return  of  the  fecond  parox- 
yfm in  a  continued  fever. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  if  a  fever  takes 
place  any  time  between  five  and  fix  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  one  civil  day,  and  five 
and  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  fecond  day, 
the  fecond  paroxyfm  takes  place  between 
five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
fecond  day.  It  fometimes  happens,  however, 

that 
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that  no  fecond  paroxyfm  takes  place  betweerl 
five  and  fix  in  the  evening  of  the  fecond 
day;  in  this  cafe,  the  fever  wears  off,  and 
is  an  ephemera;  fuch  cafes,  however,  rarely 
happen.  The  author  has  indeed  had  occa- 
lion  to  obferve  them  four  or  five  times  in  his 
practice.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  therefore, 
it  is  the  difpofition  to  natural  evening  pa- 
roxyfm of  fever,  that  reproduces  the  parox- 
yfm s  cf  continued  fevers. 

« 

The  caufes  then  which  reproduce  fever  are 
apparently  two,  one  that  reproduces  a  remit- 
tent andintermittentfever  at  the  expirationof 
a  certain  period  of  time;  the  other  the  natural 
evening  paroxyfm,  which  reproduces  a  con- 
tinued fever ;  both  of  which,  as  far  as  the 
fcience  of  medicine  has  hitherto  been  invef- 
tigated,  are  perfectly  incomprehenfible. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  firft  pkce, 
that  thefe  different  caufes  ferve  to  diftinguifh 
between  an  intermittent  and  remittent  on 
one  hand,  and  a  continued  fever  on  the 
other  hand.  For  if  we  find,  in  the  firft  days 
of  a  fever,  when  there  is  no  perfect  inter- 
F  %  million, 
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fmflion,"  that  the  exacerbation  takes  place 
between  five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
or  a  little  later,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
difeafe  is  a  continued  fever;  but  if  the  ex- 
acerbations take  place  at  any  other  time  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  that  it  will  termi- 
nate in  an  intermittent  or  remittent  fever. 

The  next  circumftance,  that  depends  upon 
this  doctrine,  is  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  a  continued  fever. 

There  has  been  much  faid  about  the  days 
of  a  fever;  it  is  clearly  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine the  day,  unlefs  we  can  tell  on  what 
day  the  fever  began.  If  in  continued  fever, 
the  fecond  exacerbation  always  takes  place 
between  five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  ; 
the  third  paroxyfm,  and  the  fourth,  fifth, 
&c.  alfo  begin  between  five  and  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  firfl  mufl  be 
conceived  to  begin  between  five  and  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  whatever  time  it 
really  took  place,  according  to  the  rule  al- 
ready laid  down.*  by  which  it  has  been 
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fhewn  at  what  time  the  fecond  paroxyfm 
actually  takes  place,  the  firft  being  consi- 
dered as  beginning  24  hours  fooner. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  firft 
paroxyfm  of  a  continued  fever  is  irre- 
gular, with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  vio- 
lence, feldom,  however,  fo  violent  as  the 
fubfequent  paroxyfm. 

The  fecond  paroxyfm  is  generally  regular ; 
it  rarely  begins  with  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs ; 
the  head-ach  is  coniiderably  increafed  ;  the 
pulfe  is  from  ninety  ftrokes  in  a  minute  to  an; 
hundred  and  ten,  feldom  more  frequent,  ex- 
cepting when  the  difeafe  is  to  be  an  irregular 
continued  fever,  which  is  to  be  the  fubjedt  of 
a  future  dhTertation  $  it  is  always  obftrudted, 
not  often  hard.;  when  it  is  hard,  this  like- 
wife  indicates  irregular  fever,  which  will 
alfo  be  the  fubjedt  of  a  future  diflertation  5 
•laftly,  it  is  of  different  degrees  of  fulnefs 
and  ftrength.  Depreffion  of  ftrength  is 
undoubtedly  an  univerfel  and  conftant 
iymptom  of  fever,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
^confidered  as  an  irregularity;  the  degree, 
ihowever,  of  depieflion  of  ftrength,  is  very 
F  3  various^, 
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various ;  when  it  is  very  great,  the  pulfe  has 
a  very  peculiar  feel  of  foftnefs. 

The  heat  taken  by  the  thermometer  un- 
der the  tongue,  is  from  ninety-nine  to  one 
hundred  and  five  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ;  to  the  feel  of  the  patient,  it  is  gene- 
rally  greater,  fometimes  exceflive ;  to  another 
perfon,  always  more  or  iefs  pungent.  The 
appetite  is  likewifq  loft  to  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe,   often  totally :   there  is  always  lb  me 
degree  of  naufea,  often  ficknefs,  and  fome- 
times vomiting.    Thirft  is  fometimes  very 
great,  fometimes  inconfiderable,  or  hardly  felt. 
The  evacuations  are  generally  fuppreffed; 
the  patient  is  coftive;  the  Ikin  dry;  the  urine 
is  in  fmali  quantity,  and  after  /landing  feme 
time,  continues  tranfparent;  the  mouth  is  dry. 
The  mind  is  always  more  or  lefs  confufedj 
fometimes  even  fo  early  as  in  the  fecond  pa- 
roxyfm,  the  patient  is  delirious  during  the 
whole  night j  fometimes  again  the  fleep  is 
only  confufed  with  dreams.    The  tongue, 
which  in  the  fir  ft  paroxyfm  was  only  covered 
all  over  with  a  very  thin  whitifh  emit,  is  now 

generally 
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generally  become  browner ;  if  the  fever  Is 
more  fevere,  this  cruft  is  thicker :  when  the 
depreflion  of  ftrength  is  great,  it  is  clammy. 
There  is  a  fenfe  of  weight  about  the  pre- 
cordia,  likewiie  a  fenfe  of  depreflion  and 
anxiety. 

The  author  has  hefltated  much  whether 
he  fhould  defcribe  a  fever,  in  which  the 
ftrength  is  very  much  deprefted,  as  an  ir- 
regular fever.  After  mature  deliberation, 
however,  he  can  hardly  allow  himfeif  to  . 
diftinguifh  it  as  fuch.  It  is  true,  Sir 
John  Pringle,  and  many  other  practi- 
tioners, being  attracted  by  the  appearance 
of  putrefaction  which  takes  place  in  fevers 
where  the  ftrength  is  greatly  deprefled,  have 
fuppofed  that  the  difeafe  depends  on  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids,  and  not  the  putrefac- 
tion of  the  fluids  upon  the  difeafe.  If 
the  putrefaftion  of  the  fluids  is  fubfequent 
to  the  depreflion  of  ftrength,  and  if  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  depreflion  of  ftrength  takes 
place  in  all  fevers,  in  that  cafe  certainly  the 
putrefaction  of  the  fluids  cannot  be  confi- 
dered  either  as  the  effeCt  of  putrefaction,  or 
F  4  as 
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as  an  accident  happening  in  fevers.  This 
argument  will  be  more  fully  entered  into 
afterwards ;  it  is  therefore  only  to  be  re-^ 
marked  now,  that  according  to  the  degree 
of  depreffion  of  ftrength,  a  greater  or  lefs 
weight  is  felt  about  the  precordia  :  fome- 
times  depreffion  of  the  mind,  as  if  fome  great 
misfortune  had  happened  to  the  patient, 
which  he  cannot  defcribe,  and  fighs  arife 
involuntary  from  his  breaft* 

The  degree  of  depreffion  of  ftrength  gene- 
rally determines  the  wifh  to  be  in  bed ;  where, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  the  mufcles 
have  the  lead  exertion.  When  it  is  not  very 
great,  however,  and  when  the  patient  is 
naturally  fpirited,  he  wifhes  to  get  up  in  the 
day-time,  but  is  generally  forced  to  lie 
down  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
The  fkin1  appears  of  a  dulky  dingy  colour, 
the  ground  of  which  has  been  already  ex^- 
plained  in  a  former  differtation. 

There  is  pain  in  the  forehead,  imme- 
diately over  the  eyes,  which  feels  to  the 
patient  in  the  fkin,  or  immediately  below 
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it;  This  pain  is  fometimes  flight,  fome- 
times  very  fevere ;  fometimes  reaches  all 
round  the  head,  but  is  always  externa],  to 
the  feel  of  the  patient. 

Sometimes  there  is  depreflion  of  ftrength 
only  in  the  extremities,  and  a  feel  of  weari- 
nefs.    At  other  times  there  is  a  feel  of  fore- 
nefs,  as  if  the  patient  had  been  beat  all  over, 
or  fuch  as  arifes  after  a  very  ftrong  contrac- 
tion of  any  mufcle.     This  laft  fymptom 
takes  place  only  when  the  fever  is  very  fe- 
vere    All  thefe  appearances  come  on,  or 
are  increafed,  between  five  and  fix  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  increafe  gradually,  and  are  at 
their  greateft  height  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    Afterwards,  in 
flighter  cafes,  the  patient  has  fome  tolerable 
fleep ;  it  is  a  very  fevere  fever  indeed  in 
which  he  has  none ;  but  even  then  he  is  lels 
refllefs,  and  is  relieved  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  from  all  the  fymptoms  about  five  or 
fix  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Although  all  the 
appearances  that  have  been  enumerated  re- 
main, yet  they  remain  with  lefs  feverity 

than 
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than  they  were  felt  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  third  paroxyfm  is  more  fevere  than 
the  fecond,  and  fo  every  evening  the  difeafe 
continues  to  increafe  for  the  firft  week. 

The  author  has  already  ventured  to  hint 
an  opinion,  that  the  putrefadion  of  the 
fluids,  which  fometimes  takes  place  in  fever, 
is  the  confequence  of  the  depreffion  of 
ftrength,  and  not  the  caufe  of  it.  The 
contrary  opinion  has  been  held  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  and  many  other  of  the  firft  autho- 
rities in  medicine,  and  therefore  requires 
very  particular  attention. 

It  has  pleafed  the  Almighty,  that  animals 
and  vegetables  fbould  be  continued  by  fuc- 
ceffion.  The  prefent  race  of  both  die,  fome 
in  a  ihortci'y  fome  in  a  longer  period  of  time; 
but  all  die  at  laft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  their 
progeny,  each  fpecies  producing  fucceflbrs 
perfe&ly,  or  nearly  fimilar  in  properties  to 
itfelf. 

When 
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When  one  race  dies,  it  is  evident  that 
fame  means  mould  be  adapted  to  deftroythe 
matter  of  which  it  confided.  A  new  race 
of  vegetables  would  have  no  room  on  the 
earth,  if  the  old  vegetables  remained  exi6Hy 
in  the  fame  lituation  in  which  they  died ;  a 
tree  would  foon  be  buried  in  its  own  leaves ; 
even  animals  would  foon  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth,  fo  as  not  to  give  room  to 
new  animals,  'without  conftantly  treading 
over  the  bodies  of  their  anceftors ;  the  fea 
would  become  one  mafs  of  dead  fifh. 

The  all -wife  Creator  of  all  beings  has, 
therefore,  found  means,  with  perfect  facility, 
to  get  rid  of  this,  as  well  as  every  other  dif- 
ficulty, that  the  fmall  degree  of  difcernment 
of  mankind  has  been  able  to  perceive  in  the 
creation.  There  are  two  modes  in  which 
this  is  performed,  as  far  as  the  fubjeft  has 
been  inveftigated.  One  is  by  creating  many 
infedts  and  reptiles,  which  live  upon  dead 
matter  5  thefe  are  much  more  numerous  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  where  both 
vegetation  and  the  growth  of  animals  go 
on  with  greater  rapidity.    How  foon  do  the 
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termites  deftroy  in  a  warm  climate  all  dead 
vegetable  matter ! 

The  other  mode  is  by  making  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  fubjedt  to  procelTes, 
which  are  called  fermentations,  the  ground 
of  which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  fet 
forth  in  his  Treatife  on  Digeftion,  which 
fermentations  terminate  in  putrefaction.  It 
would  be  improper  here  to  fay  any  thing 
further  of  this  procefs,  than  that  it  converts 
all  animal  and  vegetable  matter  into  certain 
falts,  into  vapours  in  a  fmall  proportion, 
but  principally  into  earth  and  water. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  recounting  the 
caufes  of  fever,  that  one  caufe  was  the  va- 
pour arifing  from  putrefying  fubftances. 

If  to  dead  animal  matter  a  putrefying 
fubftarxe,  or  vapour  arifing  from  a  putrefy- 
ing fubftance  be  applied,  putrefaction  will 
take  place  in  it  much  more  readily  than  in  a 
dead  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance  to  which 
no  putrefying  fubftance  has  been  applied. 
A  queftion  therefore  arifes,  whether  a  putre- 
fying 
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fying  fubftance,  or  the  vapour  arifing  from 
a  putrefying  fubftance,  applied  to  living  ani- 
mal matter,  will  produce  putrefaction  fooner 
than  if  no  fach  fubftance  or  vapour  were 
applied* 

It  has  been  already  fhewn,  that  it  is 
neceffary  that  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  fhould  be  deftroyed ;  it  has  alfo 
been  faid,  that  it  has  pleafed  the  Almightv, 
that  all  living  animals  and  vegetables  fhould 
die. 

The  manner  in  which  all  living  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  are  to  die,  and  fo  be 
loft,  is  very  different,  however,  from  the 
mode  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
when  dead,  is  to  be  deftroyed. 

A  living  animal,  or  vegetable,  is  produced 
by  its  parent,  weak  at  firft  and  imperfect ; 
it  acquires  perfection  by  degree0,  until  it 
becomes  capable  of  all  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  deftined.  Among;  thefe  ouroofes, 
one  is,  to  be  capable  of  propagating  its 
fpecies ;  and  for  this,  after  fome  time,  it  has 
z  kfs 
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lefs  and  lefs  power;  at  laft its  faculties  begin 
to  decay,  and  gradually  decay  until  the  whole 
of  them  are  loft,  and  the  animal  or  ve^eta- 
ble  dies.  In  man  this  progrefs  is  more  mark- 
ed than  in  any  other  part  of  the  creation. 

In  this  manner  man  is  to  live  through  his 
life  and  die,  but  during  his  life  he  is  not  fub- 
jedl  to  the  laws  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter;  among  thefe,  therefore,  not  (ubjecT: 
to  putrefaction.  If  man,  when  alive,  were 
fubject  to  the  laws  of  putrefaction,  why 
fhould  he  be  placed  in  every  fituation  in 
which  putrefaction  mo  ft  readily  takes  place  ? 

Putrefaction  takes  place  moft  readily  in  a 
heat  of  one  hundred  degrees  of  Farhenheit'3 
thermometer  :  it  goes  on  much  moreflowly 
in  a  heat  of  one  hundred  and  ten ;  hardly 
in  animal  fubftances  in  the  heat  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  it  goes  on  more  flowly 
in  lefs  degrees  of  heat  than  one  hundred, 
and  Scarcely  at  all  in  forty  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer. 

The  heat  of  the  human  body,  in  health 
and  vigour,  is  generally  ninety-ieven  degrees 
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arid  an  half  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
It  varies  in  difeafe,  fometimes  from  ninety- 
two  to  one  hundred  and  feven.  It  is  always 
therefore,  both  in  health  and  difeafe,  near 
the  moft  proper  heat  for  putrefaction,  yet 
no  appearances  of  putrefaction  take  place  in 
the  blood,  nor  in  any  part  which  is  alive, 
excepting  in  fever  and  fea-fcurvy, 

Another  circumftance   which  forwards 
putrefaction  is  expofure  to  pure  air.    If  an 
animal  fubfhnce,  the  moment  it  dies,  is 
perfectly  excluded  from  pure  air,  it  will  not 
putrefy ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  great  blaft 
of  pure  air  be  conilantly  applied  to  it,  it  will 
putrefy  much  more  fbwly  than  if  a  mode- 
rate quantity  be  applied.    The  application 
of  a  moderate  quantity,  therefore,  is  the 
beft  means  of  producing  putrefaction ;  a 
moderate  quantity  of  pure  air  is  actually  ap- 
plied to  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  living 
man.    The  vapours  conftituting  the  atmof- 
phere  contain  a  fourth  part  of  pure  air,  are 
applied  only  to  the  furfaces  of  the  body, 
that  is,  to  the  fkin  j  the  furface  of  the 
noltrils,  mouth,  and  lungs,  which  form  a 

very 
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very  fmall  part  of  the  foiids ;  and  the  pure 
air  of  the  atmofphere  has  a  moderate  effedt 
on  the  blood  paffirig  through  the  lungs. 
That  it  does  affed:  it  in  a  certain  degree 
appears  from  its  giving  a  yellow  colour  to 
the  red  blood,  fo  as  tG  render  it  fcarlet.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  application  of  air  tends  to 
produce  putrefaction,  the  human  body  is  in 
that  fituation,  in  which  putrefaction  would 
mod  readily  take  place. 

Another  circumftance  under  which  the 
putrefactive  fermentation  takes  place  more 
readily  is  motion.    In  the  human  body  the 
fluids  are  in  conftant  and  very  rapid  motion ; 
the  heart  contracts  feventy- three  times  in  a 
minute.  It  has  been  fuppcfed,  that  as  near 
as  can  be  mealured,  it  fends  cut  at  each 
contraction  two  ounces  of  blood  in  a  mi- 
nute ;  fuppofing  then  that  the  blood  is  in 
the  iargeft  quantity  that  has  evei  been 
flated,  to  wit,  fixty  pounds,  the  whole  of  it 
wiil  be  circulated  through  al]  the  canals 
in  the  body,  and  return  to  the  heart,  in  fix 
minutes. 

To 
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To  give  a  more  diftindt  idea  of  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  blood  moves  in  the 
veins,  where  it  moves  with  the  leaft  velo- 
city, let  a  man  comprefs  a  vein  on  the  back 
of  his  hand  at  fjme  diftance  from  the 
valve,  immediately  above,  and  fqueeze 
out  the  blood  up  to  the  next  valve,  fo 
that  the  vein  fhall  difappear  ;  then  let 
him  immediately  remove  the  preffure,  he 
will  find  the  vein  fill  again  fafter  than 
his  eye  can  trace.  The  blood,  therefore, 
has  always  conftant  and  rapid  motion. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  matter 
of  the  living  human  body  is  always  in  cir- 
cumftances,  in  which  dead  animal  matter 
would  putrefy  moll  readily. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  certain  falts,  or 
other  matters,  contained  in  the  blood,  and 
other  parts  of  a  living  man,  prevent  the 
other  matter  in  his  body  from  putrefying,  or 
that  the  putrefcent  matters  were  carried  off, 
and  frefh  matter  introduced,  fo  as  to  pre- 
G  vent 
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vent  putrefadion  from  taking  place.  Thofe 
who  have  advanced  the  former  part  of  this 
doctrine  have  forgotten,  that  if  the  body  of  a 
dead  man  is  left  in  the  heat  of  ninety-feven 
and  a  half  degrees  of  Jrahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, without  motion  and  application  of 
the  air  to  the  blood  or  the  lungs,  although 
the  fame  falts,  or  other  fubftances  remain 
exa&ly,  putrefa&ion  takes  place  in  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  very  violent  degree. 

Againft  the  opinion  of  fome  authors,  that 
matter  is  conftantly  carried  off,  and  new 
matter  introduced,and  by  that  means  the  pu- 
trefaction prevented,  the  following  argument 
is  luffieient.    It  is  well  known,  that  a  man 
may  live  under  all  the  neceffary  and  mo  ft 
powerful  circumstances  of  putrefaction,  with- 
out any  thing  being  taken  in  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  evacuated,  excepting  the  water  that 
flies  off  by  infenfible  perfpiration  $  yet  there 
is  not  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  putrefaction 
in  the  body.     If,  however,  a  man  had 
bten  deilroyed  inftantly,  when  in  perfedt 
health,  by  fome  accident,  fuch  as  a  wound 
in  the  fpinal  marrow,  between  the  firft  and 
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fecond  vertebrae  of  the  neck;  putrefaction 
would  take  place  in  that  fpace  of  time,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  dead  body  was  con- 
fined to  ninety-feven  degrees  and  an  half  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  although  it  was 
not  affifted  by  expofure  to  the  air  in  refpira- 
tion,  or  by  motion. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  known,  that  al- 
though the  body  of  a  living  man  be  in 
every  fituation  mod  proper  for  putrefac- 
tion, and  nothing  is  applied  which  would 
prevent  the  fame  body,  if  it  was  dead,  from 
putrefying,  neverthelefs  the  body  of  a  living 
man  has  no  appearance  of  putrefaction  ;  it 
neceffarily  follows  that  there  is  in  the  life, 
independent  of  all  other  circumftances,  a 
power  of  preventing  putrefaction.    In  other 
words,  it  is  the  property  of  living  matter  to 
remain  untainted  by  putrefaction;  the  pro- 
perty of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
to  putrefy. 

Mankind,  ever  inquifitive,  from  the  dif- 
pofition  which  the  Almighty  has  ciofen 
to  place  in  their  minds,  -are  conftantly  en- 
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dcavouring  to  find  reafons  for  every  effect 
happening  according  to  fomething  tbty  are 
already  acquainted  with.  In  this  particu- 
lar cafe  they  have  fuppofed,  that  the  opera- 
tions which  take  place  in  living  animal 
matter  mould  agree  chymically  with  opera- 
tions that  they  can  perform  in  dead  animal 
matter.  They  have,  therefore,  concluded, 
that  fince  animal  matter,  when  alive,  is  pre- 
vented from  putrefying  in  certain  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  would  have  putrefied  very 
readily  when  dead,  this  mud  be  occafioned 
by  means  which  would  have  prevented  dead 
animal  matter  from  putrefying,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  fame  circumftances.  No  fuch 
means,  however,  have  been  (hewn  to  be 
applied  to  living  animal  matter. 

Was  it  not  as  eafv  for  the  Almighty  to 
make  a  law,  that  living  animal  matter 
fhould  not  putrefy,  and  that  dead  animal 
matter  mould  putrefy,  as  to  make  a  law 
that  if  one  mafs  of  matter  be  placed  at  a 
diftance  from  another  mafs,  the  two  mould 
immediately,  if  not  prevented  by  fome 
caufe,  begin  to  approach  each  other. 

The 
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The  author  by  no  means  wifhes  it  to  be 
underftood,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  enquire, 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  fo ;  that  muft  be 
inveftigated  by  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions.  He  has  (hewn  that  every  circum- 
ftance  which  would  make  putrefaction  take 
place  in  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  is  con- 
ftantly  applied  in  the  living  body;  and 
that  no  chymical  circumftance  has  been 
difcovered  in  the  body  of  a  living  man,  to 
prevent  fuch  putrefaction  from  taking 
place.  He  therefore  concludes,  that  it 
is  an  original  law  given  by  the  Creator, 
that  living  matter  fhould  not  putrefy,  and 
that  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter  £houId 
putrefy  and  be  deftroyed. 

The  heat  of  living  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  will  admit  of  a  parity  of  rea- 
foning ;  but  this  is  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubjedt. 

Thus  far  the  author  has  enquired,  whether 
the  human  body,  when  alive,  has  a  power  of 
refilling  putrefaction  when  expofed  to  all  the 
G  3  circum- 
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circumftances  which  promote  putrefaction 
in  a  dead  human  body. 

The  point  that  the  author  fet  out  with 
was,whether  putrefcenfmatter,  applied  to  the 
body,  produced  a  fever,  and  in  that  fever 
depreffion  of  ftrength,  which  occalioned 
putrefaction ;  or  if  the  putrid  matter  ap- 
plied to  the  body  occafioned  putrefadtion 
of  the  fluids,  as  a  ferment  or  otherwife, 
and  that  putrefadtion  brought  on  a  depref- 
fion of  ftrength. 

Many  people  are  conftantly  expofed  to 
putrid  matter,  both  in  a  folid  and  fluid 
ftate;  as  alfo  to  the  vapours  arifing  from 
putrid  fubftances,  and  yet  no  putrefadtion, 
or  any  appearance  of  putrefadtion,  is  found 
in  their  blood:  thofe,  for  example,  who 
are  employed  in  cleaning  out  putrid  ditches, 
or  the  common  fewers  of  great  towns,  in 
their  blood,  or  in  any  other  part  of  their 
body,  no  appearance  of  putrefadtion  is  ever 
perceived. 
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Unlefs,  therefore,  a  fever  is  produced* 
and  depreffion  of  ftrength  as  part  of  that 
fever,  it  is  evident  that  putrid  matter  does 
not  occafion  any  appearance  of  putrefadtion. 

When  a  fever  is  produced  by  putrid 
vapour,  or  any  other  caufe,  if  the  fever  be 
in  a  great  degree,  there  is  great  depreffion 
of  ftrength  at  the  firft;  but  for  feveral  days 
there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  any 
putrefadtion  in  the  fluids.  Blood  taken  from 
the  arm  coagulates  firmly;  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  whitifh  cruft;  there  is  no 
putrid  fmell  in  the  air  from  the  lungs,  nor 
in  any  of  the  other  evacuations  -9  there  are 
no  marks  upon  the  fkin ;  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  putrefaction  in  fhort  in  any  parts  of 
the  body ;  but  befides  the  great  feel  of  de- 
preffion of  bodily  ftrength,  there  is  great 
depreffion  of  fpirits,  and  fenfe  of  wreight 
about  the  precordia,  with  a  peculiar  imbe- 
cility in  the  pulfe. 

As  therefore  the  depreffion  of  ftrength 
takes  place  firft,  and  the  putrefadtion  after- 
wards, according  to  the  ufual  precedence 
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of  caufe  and  effect,  to  wit,  that  the  effect 
follows  the  caufe,  it  frems  to  be  fufficiently 
proved,  that  depreffion  of  ftrength  is  the 
caufe  of  the  putrefaction,  and  not  the  pu- 
trefaction the  caufe  of  the  depreffion  of 
ftrength. 

In  fea  fcurvy,  as  it  is  called,  the  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids  arifes  undoubtedly  from 
animal  food  being  ufed  without  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  vegetables  of  a  loofe  texture,  to 
prevent  it  from  entering  in  part  into  the  pu- 
trefactive fermentation  during  the  digeftion. 
This  happens  efpecially  when  the  animal 
food  is  preferved  by  fait.  In  fuch  cafes  a  chyle 
is  thrown  into  the  blood-veflels  loaded  with 
putrefcent  matter.  In  this  difeafe  the  firft 
fymptoms  which  take  place  are  always 
languor  and  depreffion  of  ftrength,  and 
inability  of  exerting  the  mufcular  powers. 
Afterwards  fymptoms  of  putrefaction  come 
on.  This  fhews  that  even  in  this  cafe 
it  is  the  depreffion  of  ftrength  that  occa- 
lions  the  putrefaction. 

t 
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Since,  therefore,  the  folids  and  fluids  of 
a  living  man  are  placed  in  fituations  the 
moft  proper  for  putrefadlion  ; 

Since  there  is  nothing  applied  to  the 
living  body  to  prevent  putrefadlion,  which 
is  not  alfo  applied  to  the  dead  body  when 
it  putrefies  very  fail ; 

Since  no  frefli  matter  is  added  to  the  liv- 
ing body  during  the  time  in  which  the  dead 
body,  placed  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
would  putrefy. 

Since  the  depreffion  of  ftrength  takes 
place  always  in  a  fever  before  there  be  any 
appearances  of  putrefadlion ; 

And  laftly,  fince  when  the  blood  is  ren- 
dered putrid  by  putrefcent  matter  being 
thrown  into  it,  depreffion  of  ftrength  always 
takes  place  before  there  be  any  appearance 
of  putrefadlion  ; 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  depreffion 
of  ftrength  is  the  caufe  of  the  putrefadlion 
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of  the  fluids  in  ftver,  and  not  the  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids  the  caufe  of  the  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength. 

Symptoms  of  putrefaction  rarely  appear 
in  the  fecond  paroxyfm  of  a  continued 
fever;  feldom  in  the  third  paroxyfm,  or  third 
day  of  the  difeafe,  counting  as  has  been 
already  laid  down. 

The  fymptoms  of  putrefaction,  when  they 
firft  take  place,  are  alterations  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefecretions.  The  urine  firft  has 
a  more  vifcid  appearance  than  common ;  is 
frothy,  browner,  and  not  abfolutely  tranfpa- 
rent,  although  there  is  no  cloud  or  fediment. 
If  the  putrefaction  is  ftill  greater,  it  becomes 
of  a  dark  brown,  and  lofes  its  tranfparency, 
and  fometimes  a  dark  brown  fediment  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  after  it  has  ftood 
an  hour  or  two.  The  foeces  begin  to  be 
foetid,  and  at  laft  have  a  very  putrid  foetor, 
which,  however,  is  to  be  diftinguiflied 
from  the  fcetor  of  the  inflammable  air, 
which  is  often  difcharged  and  is  very  foetid, 
although  there  be  no  putrefaction.  The 
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fceces  are  alfo  not  uncommonly  black  and 
liquid.  The  fweat,  if  there  mould  be  any, 
tinges  the  linen  with  a  dilute  ichorous 
appearance.  The  cruft  which  forms  upon 
the  tongue  appears  browner  and  more 
clammy;  as  the  fever  goes  on  it  grows 
browner  and  browner,  until  at  laft  it 
is  quite  black  -y  the  teeth,  rubbing  it  off 
from  the  tongue,  become  as  it  were  buried 
in  a  black  flime  j  this  hardly  takes  place 
before  the  end  of  the  firft  week  of  the  dif- 
eafe ;  the  breath  alfo  becomes  fcetid. 

There  fometimes  appears  upon  the  Ikin, 
but  not  excepting  the  putrefa&ion  has 
arifen  to  a  confiderable  degree,  a  kind  of 
difcolouration,  fimilar  to  the  appearances 
which  we  find  in  polifhed  marble,  not 
purely  white,  which  are  called  bluifh  veins. 
When  the  degree  of  putrefadtion  is  more 
confiderable,  dark  purple  fpots,  of  various 
fizes,  are  formed  in  the  fkin ;  if  the  putre- 
faction be  ftill  more  confiderable,  the  fkin 
becomes  all  over  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
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At  the  beginning,  when  the  putrefadtion 
has  not  gone  to  any  great  length,  if  blood 
fhould  happen  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
arm,  the  coagulum  is  loofe  and  eafily  broken, 
the  ferum  being  hardly  of  a  browner  colour 
than  common.  Sometimes  when  the  depref- 
lion  of  ftrength  is  not  very  great,  the 
blood  retains  this  appearance  during  the 
whole  corufe  of  the  difeafe.  Should  the 
patient  become  fo  weak,  as  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  weaknefs,  this  appearance  is  not 
altered,  for  it  is  depreflion  of  ftrength,  not 
weaknefs,  which  produces  putrefadtion. 

If  there  is  greater  depreflion  of  ftrength, 
and  by  confequence  putrefadlion  is  in  a 
greater  degeee,  the  ferum  becomes  of  a 
browner  colour.  In  a  ftill  further  degree, 
it  is  red  :  in  this  cafe,  on  examining  the  red 
particles  with  a  microfcope,  many  of  them 
are  found  diminifhed  in  fize,  and  not  regular 
fpheres,  or  oblate  fpheroids ;  fome  have  the 
appearance  of  being  broken  in  two,  and  look 
like  half  moons:  but  moft  of  them  re- 
tain their  healthy  appearance.  If  the  putre- 
faction goes  on  ftill  further,  there  is  hardly 
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any  diftinction  between  ferum  and  coagu- 
lum;  if  ftill  further,  the  coagulable  lymph 
forms  a  kind  of  bag,  leaving  the  ferum  on 
the  outfide  diftinct.  In  the  fubftance  of  the 
bag  itfelf  there  is  no  intermixture  of  red 
particles,  fo  that  it  looks  like  the  buff,  which 
is  on  the  furface  of  the  coagulum  in  cafes  of 
general  inflammation  ;  but  within  this  bag  a 
red  fluid  is  contained,  which,  upon  being 
examined  with  a  microfcope,  mews  the  red 
particles  of  a  variety  of  forms. 

All  thefe  appearances  the  author  has 
feen.  There  are  fome  cafes  upon  record  in 
which  it  is  ftated,  that  the  blood  was  abfo- 
lutely  fcetid ;  and  a  practitioner  of  perfect 
credit,  who  practifed  a  confiderable  time  in 
hot  climates,  told  me  he  had  feen  feveral 
cafes,  where  the  blood  taken  from  the  arm 
was  actually  fcetid. 

As  depreflion  of  ftrength  produces  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids,  fo,  on  the  other 
hand,  putrefaction  of  the  fluids  occafions 
greater  depreflion  of  ftrength,  fometimes  in 
a  degree  that  proves  fatal :  in  this  cafe  the 
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pulfe  often  towards  the  end  beats  fafter  than 
can  be  counted. 


It  happens  more  frequently  that  hemor- 
rhage arifes,  almoft  indifcriminately,  from 
any  of  the  cavities  which  open  externally: 
thefe  hemorrhages  are  very  dangerous,  and 
often  fatal. 

Depreffion  of  ftrength  happens  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  in  all  fevers ;  in  many 
it  does  not  happen  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
produce  any  fenfible  appearance  of  putre- 
faction of  the  blood ;  yet  as  the  cafes  in 
which  it  does  produce  putrefaction  of  the 
blood,  and  thofe  in  which  it  does  not  pro* 
duce  any  appearance  of  putrefaction  of  it, 
only  differ  in  degree,  it  can  never  form  an 
irregularity  of  fever ;  it  can  only  give 
rife  to  a  variety,  which  does  not  at  all 
affedt  the  practice,  as  will  be  afterwards 
ftiewn. 

At  particular  times  it  is  very  rare  that 
any  great  mark  of  putrefa£lion  takes  place ; 
at  other  times  it  is  more  frequent.  It 
5  was 
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was  common  enough  in  London  from  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty,  to  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixtv-five :  from 
that  time  the  feverer  fymptoms  of  putrefac- 
tion have  been  feldomer  feen ;  and  from  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-five  to 
this  period,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  ninety-feven,  they  have  been  very  rarely 
feen  indeed  in  fevers. 

Among  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
which  gradually  increafe  from  the  fecond 
exacerbation  to  the  end  of  the  fir  ft  week, 
or  fometimes  a  little  longer,  is  delirium, 
which  will  likewife  require  a  more  minute 
inveftigation. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  neceffary  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  two  derangements  of  the 
mind,  delirium  and  mania. 

The  common  diftin&ion  has  been,  that 
delirium  is  derangement  of  the  mind  with 
fever,  and  mania  without  fever.  Thofe  who 
have  given  this  diftindion,  have  by  no 
means  that  idea  of  fever  which  the  author 
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has  endeavoured  to  illuftrate,-  if  they  meant 
by  fever  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  mania  un- 
doubtedly exifts  very  often  with  frequency 
of  the  pulfe. 

It  is  rare  for  a  perfon  affe&ed  with  mania 
to  be  feized  with  fever ;  it  is  alfo  very  rare 
for  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  fuch  as  the  author 
is  endeavouring  to  defciibe,  to  be  feized 
with  mania. 

Mania  is  that  derangement  of  the  mind  in 
which,  although  the  material  parts  of  the  or- 
gans of  fenfation  are  in  perfed:  order,  yet  the 
mind  often  takes  wrong  ideas  from  them. 
Although  a  windmill  be  painted  on  the  reti- 
na, the  figure  represented  to  the  mind  is  that 
of  a  giant.  In  delirium,  the  impreffion 
made  on  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  is  always 
imperfedt,  in  as  far  as  the  material  part  is 
concerned:  the  eye,  for  example,  is  incapa- 
ble of  adjufting  itfelf  fo  as  to  form  a  diftindt 
image  on  the  retina,  which  can  be  perceived 
by  the  mind  ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  per- 
ceived, it  is  always  true.  A  man  in  a  de- 
lirium never  takes  one  object  for  another; 

he 
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he  only  has  an  obfcure  fenfation,  which  he 
endeavours  to  take  fome  idea  from.  A  man 
in  mania ;  fuppofing  the  ideas  taken  from 
his  fenfes  and  brought  back  by  his  memory, 
were  true,  has  his  imagination  fuch  as  often 
to  arrange  them  perfectly,  and  his  judg- 
ment is  fometimes  clear  in  determining 
whether  the  arrangement  is  juft. 

A  man  in  delirium,  having  no  accurate 
idea  impreffed  by  the  organs  of  fenfes,  nor 
brought  up  by  the  memory,  has  nothing  in 
his  mind  but  complete  confufion. 

In  mania,  agreeable  objedts  frequently 
occupy  the  mind ;  in  delirium,  hardly  ever. 
The  patient  is  wandering  among  tombs, 
falling  over  precipices,  deferted  by  his 
friends,  or  perpetually  in  fome  other  misfor- 
tune. 

Delirium  takes  place  in  many  difeafes  in 
which  there  is  no  fever.  In  fever  delirium 
may  arife  from  the  feVer  itfelf,  or  from  cer- 
tain accidents  which  take  place  in  irregular 
fevers.  Delirium  which  takes  place  from 
H  fever 
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fever  itfelf,  is  at  prefent  to  be  inquired 
into. 

When  delirium  has  taken  place  from  fe- 
ver itlelf,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that 
it  arofe  from  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
There  are  indeed  fome  cafes  recorded, 
in  which  it  has  been  faid,  that  upon 
opening  the  heads  of  patients  who  have 
died  of  delirium  from  fever,  a  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  brain  has  been  found.  Hence 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  delirium  in 
fever  has  always  been  owing  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  The  author  has  caufed 
the  heads  of  many  patients,  who  have  died 
with  very  great  delirium  in  fever,  to  be 
opened,  and  never  found  atiy  marks  of  fup- 
puration.  Moft  commonly  the  brain  appeared 
exactly  as  it  is  commonly  found.  Sometimes 
the  blood- velTels  were  diftended  with  blood, 
but  never  was  any  fuppuration  found. 
Generally  no  uncommon  appearance  at  all. 

Amons  the  numerous  directions  which 
are  made  in  the  anatomical  fchools,  many  are 
made  of  thofe  who  have  died  of  fevers ;  yet  it 
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is  very  rare  for  any  thing  like  fuppuration 
in  the  brain  to  be  feen. 


It  has  juft  been  faid,  that  delirium  may 
arife  from  accidents,  which  take  place  in 
fevers  ;  fuch  delkiums  will  be  treated  of  in 
that  differtation,  in  which  the  irregularities 
which  arife  in  continued  fevers  will  be 
defcribed. 

Delirium,  arifing  from  the  fever  itfelf, 
will  only  here  be  treated  of.  Delirium, 
arifing  from  the  fever  itfelf,  appears  to  be 
of  two  fpecies ;  one,  in  the  firft  place,  in 
which,  neither  in  the  body,  while  it  is  alive, 
nor  by  diffedtion  in  the  dead  body,  can  any 
mark  of  alteration  in  the  material  part  of 
the  brain  be  found.  In  the  other  we  might 
have  fome  fufpicion,  even  during  the  life- 
time, that  the  material  part  of  ths  brain  was 
altered  -y  and  fome  alteration  of  the  mate- 
rial part  is  actually  found  upon  difleclion 
after  the  death  of  the  patient. 


In  that  fpecies  of  delirium,  in  which 
there  is  no  mark  of  affection  of  the  mate- 
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rial  part  of  the  brain  during  the  life  of  the 
patient,  or  on  diffe&ion  after  his  death,  is 
it  to  be  fuppofed  that,  neverthelefs,  the 
material  part  of  the  brain  is  actually  af- 
fe&ed?  Is  it  to  betaken  for  granted,  that 
the  mind  exifts  in  the  brain,  and  governs 
the  body,  feated  as  on  a  throne,  fend- 
ing his  meflengers  to  the  other  parts  of 
his  dominions?  It  may  beneceffary  to  con- 
fider  the  queftion. 

The  ftrudture  of  the  brain  is  very 
grofslyand  imperfeftly  known;  and  its  or- 
dinary appearances  have  been  fo  well  des- 
cribed by  anatomifts,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
neceflary  to  enter  into  particulars  here. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  in  the  human  body 
there  are  two  laminae,  one  of  a  whiter 
colour,  one  of  a  browner  grey,  laid  upon  one 
another,  and  puckered  up  as  well  as  could 
be  in  the  cavity  of  the  fcull.  The  whole  is 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  membranes, 
-which  touch  and  adhere  to  the  leuil  on  the 
outfide,  and  touch  each  other  on  the  infide, 
but  do  not  adhere,  fo  that  fluids  now  and 
then  get  between  them.  From  the  white  part 
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arifes  a  number  of  fibres,  which  run  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  which  v/e  call  nerves. 
When  thefe  are  cut  through,  the  mind 
lofes  its  power  of  producing  mufcular  con- 
traction. From  anatomy  this  is  the  only 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  fituated 
in  the  brain,  and  that  it  can  be  deranged 
by  the  derangement  of  the  material  part  of 
the  brain. 

Again,  certain  alterations  of  the  material 
part  of  the  brain  undoubtedly  derange  the 
mind.  A  man  whofe  fcull  is  fradlured  is 
generally,  in  confequence  of  the  mifchief 
done  to  the  brain,  rendered  delirious.  An 
inflammation  of  the  brain  in  many  cafes 
produces  delirium ;  not  in  all.  This 
might  lead  to  a  belief,  that  the  mind 
refules  in  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nerves  going  to  a  part,  may  be 
totally  cut  through  in  the  human  body, 
yet  motion  in  that  part  may  remain ;  it 
may  live  long  afterwards,  may  regain  its 
fenfibility,  and  in  confequence  affedt  the 
mind,  even  although  the  nerves  were  not 
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again  reunited.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Mr. 
Hejvfon,  who  in  diffecting  cut  the  nerve 
going  to  one  of  his  fingers;  after  lame  time 
he  recovered  perfedt  fenfation  and  ufe  of  it, 
although  the  nerve  never  reunited. 

Injuries  done  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  brain,  produce  delirium, 
when  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  appearance, 
upon  diffedion,  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
brain.  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
produces  delirium  and  death,  when  on  dif- 
lection  there  is  no  apparent  alteration  of  the 
■  brain. 

The  brain  may  alfo  be  very  much  altered, 
almoft  entirely  converted  into  pus,  without 
delirium.  Of  this  inftances  have  appeared  in 
Dr.  Hunter's  differing  room.  In  one  of  thefe, 
it  was  well  known,  that  there  was  no  de- 
rangement of  the  mind  during  the  inflam- 
mation or  fuppuration ;  but  the  patient 
was  carried  off"  by  a  difeafe,  in  which  the 
brain  could  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  its 
material  part  at  all  difordered. 
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So  far  there  may  be  very  confiderable 
doubt,  whether  delirium  always  arifes  from 
diforder  of  the  material  part  of  the  brain. 

Again,  if  we  refer  to  our  feelings,  wc 
undoubtedly  feel  as  if  the  memory,  ima- 
gination, and  judgment  were  in  the  head. 
The  fenfatione,  however,  are  generally  re- 
fen  ed  to  the  part  of  the  body  to  which 
the  application  is  made;  we  feel  pain  in  the 
finger  when  it  is  pricked  with  a  needle,  The 
paflions  are  always  referred  to  the  breaft, 
as  common  language  mows. 

Laftly,  the  author  has  in  feveral  cafes 
feen  it  happen,  that  a  delirious  patient  in 
fever,  without  any  abatement  of  any  of 
the  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  has 
become  perfectly  fenfible.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
death  has  followed  (hortly ;  that  is,  in  lefs 
than  twenty-four  hours,  as  if  the  mind  had 
efcaped  from  the  difeafe  of  the  body  before 
it  had  left  it  entirely. 
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All  thefe  confiderations  have  induced  a 
doubt  in  the  author,  whether  delirium  may 
not  arife  in  fever  as  an  affedlion  of  the  mind 
only,  independent  of  any  affedtion  of  the 
material  part  of  the  body. 

Another  kind  of  delirium  takes  place 
from  the  fever  itfelf,  and  the  patient  dies 
in  confequence  of  the  delirium ;  or  at  leafl 
when  the  delirium  is  very  fevere.  In 
this  kind,  on  diffeftion,  the  author  has 
found  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  including  the 
whole  of  it,  that  is,  the  brain,  cerebellum, 
membranes,  &c.  all  turgid  with  blood,  al- 
though it  never  happened  in  any  of  the  cafes 
which  he  has  caufed  to  be  diffedled,  that 
there  was  any  peculiar  affe&ion  of  one  part 
more  than  of  another,  or  any  thing  like 
fuppuration. 

From  the  foregoing  ftatement  the  author 
is  led  to  think,  that  from  fever  itfelf,  and 
without  any  accident  or  irregularity,  two 
fpecies  of  delirium  arife,-  one  without  any 
material  affedtion  of  the  brain,  the  other 
with  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain. 

Independently 
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Independently  of  this  confederation,  the 
author  conceives  that  external  appearances 
of  two  kinds  of  delirium  take  place,  in 
confequence  of  a  regular  continued  fever 
itfelf,  which  he  now  means  to  attempt  to 
defcribe. 

The  firft  fpecies  feldom  happens  in  the 
firft  paroxyfm  of  a  regular  continued  fever, 
excepting  it  be  very  fevere;  there  is  very 
often  fome  appearance  of  it  in  the  fecond 
evening  of  the  difeaie;  tfee  patient  fleeps 
confufedly;  immediately  upon  waking,  does 
not  recoiled:  his  bed,  or  bed  chamber,  or 
the  people  that  are  about  him;  but  recol- 
le&ion  returns  in  a  few  minutes,  the  eyes 
are  fufiiciently  clear,  neither  confufed  nor 
ftupid,  nor  are  the  blood  veffels  fuller  than 
in  the  ordinary  ftate. 

There  is  a  degree  of  perfedl  ftupidity  and 
liftlefsnefs  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye, 
which  takes  place  not  uncommonly  in  the 
firft  exacerbation  of  a  continued  fever, 
which  is  a  very  fatal  fymptom,  but  which 
the  author  thinks  is  an  irregularity  in  the 
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difeafe,  and  which  in  confequence  will  be 
taken  notice  of  in  a  future  difiertation. 

The  want  of  perfect  recollection,  if  the 
difeafe  is  not  very  violent,  goes  off  generally 
in  the  morning,  about  feven  or  eight  o'clock 
of  the  civil  day,  and  the  patient  remains 
recollected  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
paroxyfm,  but  yet  not  perfectly  clear  in  his 
ideas,  and  in  full  pofieflion  of  the  powers  of 
his  mind. 

Every  evenings  the  delirium  grows  more 
and  more  fevere  -y  but  Hill  there  is  very  con- 
fiderable  relaxation  in  the  day  time,  and  this 
continues  to  increafe  until  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day  of  the  difeafe. 

When  this  kind  of  delirium  arifes  to  a 
great  height,  about  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  patient  begins  to  be  very  con- 
fufed  ;  hardly  to  know  the  people  about 
him;  to  talk  much  and  confufedly  about 
his  affairs ;  to  be  violent.,  This  violence  in- 
creafes  till  about  midnight,  when,  if  the 
difeafe  is  very  great,  he  endeavours  to  jump 
out  of  bed,  or  tries  to  climb  up  to  the  top 
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of  it,  and  becomes  perfectly  unmanage- 
able. This  goes  on  till  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Then  by  degrees  it  fubfides, 
and  he  becomes  fomething  more  fenfible about 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After- 
wards perhaps  he  gets  a  little  fleep,  wakes  not 
fo  confufed,  and  during  theday-time  remains 
more  or  lefs  fenfible  to  external  objects. 

Thefe  appearances  go  on  much  the  fame 
for  five  or  fix  days,  if  no  criaY  mould  take 
place.  About  the  fourteenth  day  of  thedifeafe 
this  delirium  begins  to  fubfide  -y  the  patient 
becomes  much  more  fenfible  in  the  day- 
time $  the  evening  attacks  become  much 
more  confpicuous,  although  not  fo  violent, 
until  the  difeafe  finally  goes  off,  the  delirium 
being  almoft  the  firft  fympcom  of  it  that 
difappears. 

Thefecond  fpecics  of  delirium,  ariiing  in  a 
regular  continued  fever  from  the  fever  itielf, 
feems  to  go  through  the  following  progrefs. 

It  alfo  evidently  begins  to  appear  in  the 
fecond  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe.  There  is  in 
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the  evening  the  fame  confufion  in  the  per- 
ception; the  eyes  have  their  veffels  fome- 
what  enlarged ;  the  cheeks  are  a  little  fluff- 
ed. Thefe  appearances  go  on  increafing  dur- 
ing the  firft  week  of  the  difeafe;  the  con- 
fufion grows  greater  in  the  evening,  and 
fometimes  all  that  violent  agitation,  which 
has  been  defcribed  in  the  former  fpecies  of 
delirium,  takes  place ;  but  in  that  cafe  the 
patient  does  not  recover  in  the  morning, 
but  lies  ftupid  and  almoft  infenfible. 
Afterwards  if  the  difeafe  be  very  violent, 
flronger  and  more  violent  delirium 
begins  to  take  place  between  five  and  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  increafes  until 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then  by  degrees  the  patient  again  falls  into 
the  lame  ftupor.  If  this  fhould  continue 
till  about  the  fourteenth  day,  the  evening 
attacks  become  by  degrees  lefs,  but  the 
ftupor  continues,  with  deafnef?,  and  inat- 
tention to  external  objeds,  and  thefe  ap- 
pearances remain  the  very  lad  fymptoms 
of  the  difeafe. 
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The  author  is  rather  induced  to  believe, 
from  the  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  eye, 
the  fluftiing  of  the  face,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ftupor  after  the  fever  is  gone 
off,  that  in  this  fpecies  of  delirium  the 
material  part  of  the  brain  is  affected,  efpe- 
cially  as  when  patients  have  died  of  this 
fpecies  of  delirium,  the  author,  upon  dif- 
fedtion,  has  found  the  veffels  of  the  brain 
diftended  with  blood. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  be- 
tween thefe  two  appearances  of  delirium 
there  are  gradations,  as  we  find  in  almoit 
every  thing  relating  to  the  fruman  body. 

Whether  the  author  be  right  or  no,  in 
fuppofing  that  there  are  thefe  two  fpecies 
of  delirium  depending  upon  fever  itfelf, 
delirium,  whether  it  be  of  one  fpecies,  or 
if  both  fpecies  exift,  affects  not  only  the 
mind,  but  the  fun&ions  of  the  body  alfo. 

From  the  2d  day  of  the  difeafe  the  delirium, 
if  it  takes  place,  gradually  increafes,  and  along 
with  it  all  the  appearances  of  fever;  the  tongue 
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grows  fouler  from  the  beginning  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fecond  week,  excepting  where  there 
are  appearances  of  putrefaction,  as  havealready 
been  enumerated,  there  is  no  fliminefs,  but 
a  greater  cruft.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fecond  week  this  cruft5  more  or  lefs,  difap- 
pears,  and  the  furface  of  the  tongue  looks 
raw  when  moift,  when  dry  has  a  polifhed 
glaze,  efpecially  about  the  middle,  iome  of 
the  cruft  remaining  upon  the  fides,  towards 
the  edges.  The  ikin  has  a  more  dufky  co- 
lour, and  feels  uneafy;  the  patient  picks 
hairs  from  the  bed-cloaths.  The  eyes  ap- 
pear more  confufed.  Black  fpots  feem  to 
the  patient  to  be  moving  in  the  air. 
The  appetite  is  more  or  lefs  diminifhed, 
and  often  totally  loft.  Spafmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  inteftines  take  place  in  a  greater 
degiee.  The  pain  in  the  forehead,  or  ra- 
ther the  fenfation  of  it,  is  not  fo  much 
complained  of.  The  fecreticns  continue 
fuppreffed,  the  fkin  dry,  "&c.  There  are 
greater  flatulencies,  and  the  fever  every  way 
increafes  along  with  the  delirium. 
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Whether  it  be  that  the  fever  is  gradually  1 
increafing,  and  delirium  along  with  it,  or 
that  delirium,  is  the  occaiion  of  the  increafe 
of  it,  the  fever  goes  on  in  proportion 
with  the  delirium.  Although  the  patient 
fhould  be  infenfible  to  all  external  objedls ; 
although  he  mould  ileep  very  little,  or 
fcarcely  at  all;  yet,  if  the  deglutition  and 
refpiration  mould  remain  unimpeded,  the 
patient  is  not  to  be  defpaired  of ;  it  happens 
even  moil:  commonly  that  he  recovers.  But 
if  he  refpires  with  great  difficulty,  or  hardly 
at  all,  or  if  the  deglutition  be  almoft  totally 
prevented,  or  if  attempting,  it  throws  the 
patient  into  convulfive  contra&ions,  he 
rarely  recovers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  other  febrile 
appearances  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
lirium ;  though  the  pulfe  mould  become 
more  flow,  and  lefs  obftrudted  :  though 
the  tongue  fhould  become  cleaner  and 
moifter  $  though  the  colour  of  the  fkin 
fhould  become  more  natural,  the  fecretory 
vefTels  more  relaxed ;  if,  however,  the  deli- 
rium fhould  frill  continue,  without  ftupor  or 
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dcafnefs,  and  the  other  marks  which  have 
been  'pointed  as  accompanying  delirium, 
with  fdnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain;  in 
fuch  cafe,  notwithftanding  the  practi- 
tioner and  by-fiai\der  are  flattered,  the 
patient  is  frequently  cut  off.  When  thefe 
laft  defcribed  appearances  take  place,  that  is, 
if  delirium  continues  of  the  firil  kind  without 
diminution,  the  author  has  conceived  that 
feme  mifchief  has  happened  to  the  brain, 
or  feme  other  part  of  the  body ;  but  al- 
though he  has  caufed  feveral  to  be  opened 
who  have  died  under  thefe  circumftances, 
he  has  never  been  able  to  find  any 
appearance  different  from  what  is  com- 
monly found  in  perfons  dying  of  difeafes, 
which  make  no  alteration  in  the  ftrudure 
of  the  body. 

Thus  the  fever  continues  to  increafe  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fir  ft,  and  fometimes 
to  the  middle  of  the  fecond  week  of  the 
difeafe,  and  continues  in  the  fame  degree, 
unlefs  it  fhould  be  carried  oft  by  a  crifis. 
A  crifis  in  a  continued  fever,  as  defcribed 
by  Hippocrates,  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
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debate,  not  only  fince,  but  probably  long 
before  his  time.  A  crifis  which  takes 
place  in  a  regular  continued  fever  may  be 
confidered  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  flate,  that 
a  continued  fever  differs  from  an  intermittent, 
or  remittent,  in  this,  that  in  an  intermittent 
or  remittent  the  paroxyfms,  or  exacerba- 
tions, recur  principally  between  fix  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  civil  day;  but  that  in  continued 
fevers  the  exacerbations  take  place  between 
five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

When  a  very  fevere  exacerbation  occurs 
in  a  regular  tertian  intermittent,  the  au- 
thor has  already  faid,  in  a  diflertation  on 
that  fubjecl:,  that  a  complete  crifis  fome- 
times  takes  place,  and  carries  off  the  difeafe. 
In  like  manner,  in  continued  fever,  if  a 
ftrong  exacerbation  fhould  happen  in  the 
evening,  the  feverity  of  the  attack  may 
prove  fatal;  but  on  the  other  hand,  inftead 
of  producing  a  relaxation  only  between  five 
and  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  may  occa- 
•  I  fion 
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fion  a  complete  crifis,  and  fo  in  a  few  hours 
terminate  the  difeafe. 


In  fpeaking  of  a  crifis  in  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever,  it  is  always  to  be  underfiood, 
and  is  fo  confidered  by  Hippocrates,  that 
there  may  be  a  bad  crifis,  and  even  x  fatal 
one,  from  the  violence  of  the  attack  of  that 
paroxyfm  $  or  a  good  crifis  carrying  off  the 
difeafe  altogether,  or  giving  great  relief  to 
the  patient. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  taken  into  confidera- 
tion  is,  whether  any  fuch  crifis  ever  takes 
place  or  not.  How  this  (hould  have  become 
a  queflion  can  hardly  be  conceived,  iince 
in  (lances  of  fuch  crifes  mufl  have  occurred 
to  every  practitioner  who  has  had  occafion 
to  fee  a  number  of  cafes  of  the  difeafe. 
Others  have  infifted,  that  crifes  happen  in  all 
continued  fevers.  This  opinion  can  never  be 
held  by  any  practitioner  who  has  had  much 
practice  in  this  country. 

In  different  climates,  the  taking  place  of 
crifes  has  been  varioufly  defcribed*  In  very 

hot 
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hot  climates,  fevers  are  reprefented  by  prafti- 
doners  verfed  in  thedifeafesof  thofe  climate?, 
as  if  they  were  all  intermittent  or  remittent; 
in  which  cafe*  more  or  lefs  perfect  crifes  al- 
ways take  place  ;  to  wit,  in  climates  in  which 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  in  the 
made  is  from  about  eighty  degrees  to  one 
hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  ten. 

The  fame  thing  is  alfo  true  where  the 
variation  of  the  temperature  is  very  great. 
In  Carolina,  for  example*  where  in  one  day> 
from  the  variation  of  the  wind,  the  heat 
may  rife  from  under  ten  to  upwards  of 
fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
In  countries  not  quite  fo  hot,  and  not  fo 
variable,  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  authors 
have  defcribed  continued  fevers  as  almoft 
always  terminating  by  crifis.  In  this  coun- 
try, as  far  as  the  author's  obfervation  has 
gone,  hardly  one  third  of  fevers  have  been 
carried  off  by  crifes*  fuch  as  the  author  has 
juft  defcribed.  In  colder  countries,  where 
the  inhabitants  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  atmofphere, 
as  in  Siberia,  continued  fevers  are 
I  a  very 
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very  rare,  and  crifes  fcarcely  ever  take  place 
in  them% 

Hippocrates  has  not  only  laid  down  that 
continued  fevers  are  terminated  by  crifes, 
but  alfo  that  thefe  crifes  take  place  on  cer- 
tain particular  days  of  the  difeafe,  which  he 
has  called  critical  days.  This  dcdlrine  has 
afforded  a  ground  of  great  difpute. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  a  fever  termi- 
nates on  a  certain  day  of  the  difeafe  by  cri- 
iis,  the  firft  queftion  undoubtedly  is,  what 
is  to  be  accounted  the  firft  day  of  the  dif- 
eafe. The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
fhow,  that  the  beginning  of  the  fever  is 
not  to  be  counted  from  the  hour  of  the  firft 
attack,  but  from  the  fecond  attack,  or  firft 
exacerbation  of  the  difeafr,  which  begins 
between  five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
He  has  faid,  that  moft  commonly,  if  the 
difeafe  begins  before  fix  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  fecond  attack  takes  place  between 
five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  civil  day,  and  by  ccnfequence  that  the 
fever  is  to  be  coniidered  as  beginning  between 

five 
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five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  civil  day;  but  that  generally,  if 
the  fir  ft  attack  be  after  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  civil  day,  as  is  commonly 
the  cafe,  the  fever  cannot  be  confidered  as 
beginning  till  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  fame  civil  day,  the  fecond 
attack,  or  firft  exacerbation  of  the  difeafe, 
not  happening  till  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  fubfequent  civil  day. 

In  other  words,  fuppofing  the  difeafe 
mould  take  place  between  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  and  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  day  of  the  fever  mutt  generally  be  taken 
between  five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  Sunday. 

There  are  fome  cafes  in  which  there  are 
exceptions,  but  thefe  will  be  confidered 
among  the  irregularities  which  take  place 
in  the  difeafe. 


Having  thus  pointed  out  from  what  time 
we  are  to  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
I  3  and 
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that  crifes  take  place  in  the  fir  ft  twelve 
hours  of  the  exacerbation,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
fettle  the  days  of  the  difeafe  on  which  crifes 
occur. 

Excepting  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  crifes  very  rarely  happen  in  the 
firft  week  of  the  difeafe  unlefs  on  the 
feventh  day.  Hippocrates  enumerates, 
however,  in  the  different  works  afcribed 
to  him,  the  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  ninth, 
eleventh,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  feven~ 
teeth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-firft  days  as 
critical  days.  He  alfo  fays,  that  although 
thefe  be  the  true  critical  days,  yet  that 
there  are  fpunous  critical  days,  viz.  the 
eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth,  &c.  and  that 
it  is  known  whether  the  fever  had  perfect 
or  fpurious  critical  days,  by  one  day  being 
an  indication  of  another.  That  is,  if  you 
find  a  ftrong  exacerbation  take  place  on  the 
feventh,  and  alfo  confiderable  relaxation  be- 
tween five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
if  you  find  a  coldnefs  take  place  about 
fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  at  leaft  confi- 
derable drynefs  of  the  fkin,  very  great  heat, 

greater 
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greater  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  and  more 
violent  delirium  on  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  day,  viz.  between  five  and  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  if  thefe  appear- 
ances increafe  very  much  till  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  fubfide, 
and  the  patient  is  more  fenfible  than  he 
was  the  morning  before ;  if  his  fkin  and 
tongue  become  moifter,  his  tongue  cleaner, 
and  the  fecretory  veffels  relaxed,  although 
no  complete  crifis  take  place,  you  are  to 
confider  in  that  fever  the  feventh,  ninth 
days,  &c.  as  the  true  critical  days,  and  that 
the  patient  had  a  better  chance  of  recovering 
on  thefe  days.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
ftronger  attack  and  greater  relaxation  take 
place  firft,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
day  of  the  difeafe,  then  the  difeafe  will 
obferve  fpurious  critical  days,  and  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  &c.  will  be  the  critical  days, 
and  the  patient  will  have  more  chance  of 
recovering  on  thefe  days ;  but  in  this  laft 
cafe  he  will  have  a  lefs  chance  of  the 
crifis  being  fo  perfedt,  or  carrying  off  the 
difeafe, 

1 4  The 
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The  only  plaufible  mode  of  accounting 
for  thefe  critical  days,  is  that  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Cullen,  in  a  clinical 
lecture  he  gave  about  the  year  ijgj  ; 
to  wit,  that  continued  fevers  obferved  in 
fome  degree  the  types  of  intermittents. 

He  faid,  that  during  the  firft  week  of  a 
continued  fever  it  obferved  the  quotidian 
type;  that  in  the  fccond  it  obferved  the 
tertian  type,  and  in  the  third  week  the 
quartan  type  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  in  the 
firft  every  day's  paroxyfm  increafed  ;  by 
which  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  third 
paroxyfm  was  greater  than  the  fecond ; 
the  fymptoms  of  the  fourth  were  more 
fevere  than  thofe  of  the  third,  &c.  that 
in  the  fecond  week  there  was  a  ftronger  ex- 
acerbation one  day,  and  lefs  ftrong  the  next 
day;  that  in  the  third  week  there  was  a  ftrong 
exacerbation  on  one  day,  on  the  two  fub- 
fequent  days  a  weaker  exacerbation,  and  that 
on  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day,  count- 
ing exclufively,  a  ftronger  exacerbation  again 
took  place. 
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Again,  he  -faid,  that  it  often  happened 
in  intermitting  fevers,  that  a  paroxyfm  oc- 
curs every  day,  but  that  the  paroxyfms 
were  unequal:  the  paroxyfms  every  other 
day  being  {lighter,  every  other  day  more 
fevere;  or  that  they  might  begin  at  other 
times  of  the  day. 

In  other  words,  fuppofing  a  fevere  pa- 
roxyfm, after  the  intermittent  was  formed, 
took  place  on  Sunday  at  noon,  a  paroxyfm 
might  take  place  on  Monday,  which  might 
be  either  at  noon,  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  one  or  two  in  the  after- 
noon, but  lefs  fevere:  and  again,  that  on 
Tuefday  a  ftrorrger  paroxyfm  took  place  at 
noon,  fimilar  to  that  which  took  place  on 
Sunday;  and  that  a  flighter  paroxyfm  might 
take  place  on  Wednefday  fimilar  to  that 
which  took  place  on  Monday, 

Such  cafes  he  called  double  tertians :  they 
were  alfo  called  double  tertians  by  many  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  phyficians, 

and 
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and  likewife  by  practitioners  after  the  revival 
of  the  fcience  of  medicine  in  Europe, 

In  fuch  cafes,  Dr.  Cullen  obferved,  that 
the  fevere  paroxyfms  were  fhorter,  and  pro* 
ductiveof  more  perfect  crifes;  if  therefore 
the  continued  fever  fliould  be  governed  by  a 
tertian  type  in  the  fecond  week  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  that  then  the  paroxyfms,  cr  exacerba- 
tions, might  recur  every  day,  but  be  more 
ftrong  every  other  day,  and  terminate  with 
a  more  perfect  crifis,  they  might  be  fo  fhort, 
and  terminate  with  fuch  a  perfect  crifis  -9  as 
entirely  to  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  continued  fever  ob- 
ferved a  quartan  type,  and  there  were  two 
flight  exacerbations  after  a  feverer  one,  fol- 
lowed by  two  flight  exacerbations,  and  then 
again  a  feverer  exacerbation,  andfo  on,  there 
was  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  fevere  exa- 
cerbation being  the  fhorteft,  and  followed 
by  a  more  perfect  crifis,  and  often  by  fo 
perfect  a  crifis  as  to  terminate  the  difeafe. 

Connecting  this  idea  with  what  has  been 
faid  above,  a  continued  fever  obferves  the 

quotidian 
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quotidiin  type  in  the  fir  (I  week.  If  a  crifis 
takes  place  after  the  firft  two  or  three  exa- 
cerbations, the  difeafe  recurs,  and  becomes 
an  inlermittent  fever.  But  if  it  goes  on  as 
far  as  the  fifth  day,  and  a  crifis  fhould  take 
place  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  difeafe,  that 
crifis  would  terminate  the  fever  entirely: 
the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  fixth  day; 
but  thefe  two  days  feem  to  be  uncertainly 
marked  as  critical  days,  complete  crifes 
happening  on  them  very  rarely. 

If  the  firft  paroxyfm  of  the  tertian  type 
fhould  take  place  on  the  feventh  day,  then 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  a  crifis  on  that 
day;  and  in  confequence,  on  the  ninth, 
eleventh ,  and  thirteenth  days. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  reafon  for 
believing  that  the  fever  changes  its  type  more 
frequently  on  the  feventh  than  upon  the  ei  i 
day ;  and  therefore  if  the  fever  changes  its 
type  on  the  eighth  day,  the  eighth,  tenth  and 
twelfth  would  become  the  critical  days  in  the 
fecond  week,  and  according  to  Hippocrates 
would  be  fpurious  critical  days.  Hippo- 
crates 
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crates  accordingly  fays,  that  if  you  find  a 
feverer  attack  take  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feventh  day,  and  go  off  with  fome  cri- 
tical fymptoms,  fuch  as  moifture  on  the 
fkin,  greater  clean nefs  of  the  tongue,  &c. 
then  you  are  to  conclude  that  the  feventh, 
ninth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth  days  are  the 
critical  days  of  the  fecond  week.  If  a 
itronger  exacerbation  fhould  take  place  on 
the  fixth  or, eighth  day?,  followed  by  criti- 
cal appearances,  as  have  been  above  ob- 
ferved,  then  you  are  to  reckon  the  eighth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth  the  critical  days  of  the 
fecond  week  ;  and  fo  far,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates, the  critical  days  are  the  days  of 
the  ftronger  exacerbations  of  the  tertian  type 
in  the  fecond  week. 

If  again  the  fourteenth  day  mould  be 
the  firft  day  of  the  quartan  type,  then  there 
would  be  greater  difpoiition  to  crifis  on  that 
day.  Indeed  the  fourteenth  day  is  by  much 
the  mofl:  common  day  on  which  a  crifis 
takes  place.  If  the  fever  was  now  obferv- 
ing  a  quartan  type,  the  fifteenth  and  fix- 
teenth  days  being  days  of  weaker  exacerba- 
5  tions, 
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ticns,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  crifis 
upon  them ;  on  the  feventeenth  day  there 
would  be  a  ftronger  exacerbation  according 
to  the  quartan  type,  and  in  ccnlequence  a 
greater  difpofition  to  crifis  j  on  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  days,  there  being 
weaker  exacerbations  according  to  the  quar- 
tan type,  there  would  again  be  lets  chance 
of  crifis  upon  thefe  days ;  but  on  the 
twentieth  day,  there  being  a  ftronger  exa- 
cerbation again,  according  to  the  quartan 
type,  there  would  be  greater  chance  of  crifis 
upon  that  day.  This  do&rine  will  by  no 
means  agree  for  the  twenty- fir  ft  day,  which 
it  is  more  probable  that  Hippocrates,  and  the 
phyficians  of  his  time,  reckoned  the  cri- 
tical day,  inftead  of  the  twentieth,  becaufe 
it  was  an  odd  day,  which  they  confidered 
more  fortunate  than  an  even  day.  This 
whim  was  probably  the  ground  of  their  con- 
fidering  the  feventh,  ninth  days,  &c.  as  be- 
ing the  true  critical  days,  and  the  eighth, 
tenth,  &c.  as  fpurious  critical  days. 

In  compliance  with  this  idea,  feme  of 
thofe  authors  who  have  admitted  the  four- 

eenth 
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teenth  as  the  moft  common  critical  day, 
it  has  actually  been  found  in  practice,  have 
called  it  an  odd  day,  becaufe  it  was  the 
fecond  feventh,  and  fo  have  perhaps  like- 
wife  admitted  the  twenty-firft  among  the 
critical  days  as  the  third  feventh. 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  may  alfo  be 
fupported  by  what  happens  in  hot  and  in 
cold  climates. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  crifis  much 
feldomer  take  place  in  cold  climates  than  in 
hot  climates;  and  alfo  that  fevers  are 
much  oftener  intermittents  and  remittents  in 
hot  than  in  cold  climates :  it  is  much  more 
probable,  therefore;  that  as  intermittents 
are  governed  by  types,  that  types  have  a 
greater  power  over  continued  fevers  like- 
wife  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold  ones. 
This  perfectly  accords  with  Dr.  CuU 
Ien's  doctrine. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  not  above 
one  third  part  of  the  fevers  which  happen 
in  London  are  terminated  by  a  crifis ;  that 

is 
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is  to  fay,  in 'not  above  a  third  part  of  the 
fevers  which  happen  in  London,  does  a 
much  ftronger  attack  take  place  in  the 
evening  than  took  place  in  the  evening  of 
the  civil  day  before,  and  kill  the  patient,  or 
otherwife  terminate  with  fo  complete  a  free- 
dom from  the  difeafe  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  as  to  render  him,  mould 
there  be  no  relapfe,  perfectly  fafe. 

In  cafes  in  which  no  actual  crifes  take 
place,  ftill  it  happens  fometimes,  but  not 
always,  that  there  are  ftronger  exacerba- 
tions every  other  day  in  the  fecond  week9 
and  every  fourth  day  in  the  third,  in  regular 
fever  happening  in  this  country. 

By  the  end  of  the  feventh  day  the  fever 
has  often  increafed  to  nearly  its  greateft 
height,  when  it  is  regular.  The  fecond 
week  is  fometimes  gone  through  without 
very  diftreffing  fymptoms,  and  fometimes 
cafes  with  lymptoms  of  the  greateft  diftrefs 
and  danger  occur  ;  and  there  are  all  grada- 
tions between  thefe  extremes. 


It 
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It  is  neceflary  that  the  author  ilr  ukl 
here  obferve,  that  he  has  been  ciefcribing 
the  difeaie  and  its  progrefs,  when  it  has  not 
been  increafed,  or  rendered  irregular  by  im- 
prudent pra&ice. 

The  appearances,  then,  in  the  fecond 
week  are  fometimes  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
to  perhaps  an  hundred,  or  an  hundred  and 
five,  in  the  evening;  and  in  the  morning 
from  ninety-five  to  an  hundred.  In  many 
cafes  of  fever  the  pulfe  is  much  more  fre- 
quent, but  this  will  be  defer ibed  as  an  irre- 
gularity in  a  future  diflertation. 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  brownifh 
fur,  which  is  not  ilimy,  excepting  when 
put  refaction  takes  place,  as  has  already  been 
defcribed.  When  the  difeafe  is  fevere,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
efpecially  to  lofe  this  fur,  and  appear,  when 
moift,  cleaner  and  rawer  than  it  is  in  its 
natural  ftate,  and,  when  dry,  with  a  de- 
gree of  polifh,  as  if  it  were  glazed  over. 

The 
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The  eyes  have  always,  provided  the  fever 
be  regular,  a  degree  of  confufion;  but  it 
is  greater  or  lefs  as  there  is  more  or  lefs  de- 
lirium, as  has  already  been  defcribed.  The 
{kin  is  of  a  dirty  dufky  colour  %  this  fyrnp- 
tom  is  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

The  head-ach  is  often  lefs  complained 
of  by  the  patient,  but  this  appears  rather 
to  depend  upon  the  confufion  of  the  mind 
than  on  the  head's  being  actually  relieved. 

The  appetite  is  often  totally  loft.  The 
patient  frequently  complains  lefs  of  thirft 
during  the  fecond  than  during  the1  firft 
week;  but  this  want  of  thirft  feems  rather 
to  be  from  the  confufion  of  the  mind ;  for 
fometimes,  efpecially  when,  the  fever  is  very 
violent,  he  will  drink  a  great  quantity  at 
once,  and  at  other  times,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  will  hardly  drink  an  ounce. 
The  fkin  continues  very  dry  and  parched, 
that  is,  feels  very  hot  and  dry  to  the  by- 
ftander. 
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The  urine  continues  perfectly  tranfparent, 
as  has  been  defcribed. 


There  are  flatulencies  in  the  inteftines, 
generally  with  coftivenefs ;  but  now  and 
then  there  are  one  or  two  thin  and  very  foetid 
evacuations  in  twenty- four  hours,  even  when 
there  is  no  other  appearance  of  putrefaction. 

The  fleep,  when  the  patient  gets  any, 
is  more  or  lefs  quiet,  partly  according  to 
the  delirium,  and  partly  according  to  the 
general  reftlefsnefs. 

If  the  fever  mould  be  flight,  and  per- 
fectly regular;  if  the  practitioner  has  pa- 
tience, and  does  not  prefs  the  patient  with 
improper  remedies,  nor  the  by- danders 
with  improper  nourifhment,  this  ftage  of 
the  difeafe  paflcs  over  with  tolerable  tran- 
quillity. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  deli- 
rium, and  other  fymptoms  of  fever,  be  very 
violent,  it  proceeds  with  the  utmoft  anxiety 
to  the  practitioner  and  danger  to  the  patient. 
This  happens  in  all  gradations,  from  the 
moft  fcrvere  and  fatal  to  the  flighteft. 

Provided 
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Provided  there  has  not  been  fuch  a  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength  as  to  occafion  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids,  and  by  that  means  to 
deftroy  the  patient,  and  that  neither  of  the 
kinds  of  delirium  which  have  been  defcribed 
mould  prove  fatal  ;  or  provided  the  patient 
mould  not  be  deftroyed,  by  ftrong  fymp- 
toms  of  fever  taking  place  at  the  beginning 
of  a  critical  paroxyfm ;  and  the  delirium, 
if  of  the  firft  fpecies  defcribed,  keeps  pace 
with  the  other  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage- 
or  provided  it  be  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  if  it 
begins  to  be  converted  into  deafnefs  and 
ftupor  ;  and  provided,  that  the  fever  was  of 
itfelf  perfectly  regular,  and,  laftly,  that  it 
has  not  been  rendered  irregular  by  improper 
treatment,  it  rarely  happens  that  it  is  danger- 
ous after  the  fecond  week. 

On  the  fifteenth  day,  and  often  focner, 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  begin  to  abate. 
The  firft  appearance  of  this  abatement  is 
not  uncommonly  a  cleannefs  and  healthy 
look  about  the  edges  of  the' tongue;  or 
fometimes  the  fkin  becomes  of  a  more 
natural  colour;  fometimes,  although  not 
K  2  very 
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very  generally,  a  fweating  takes  place  all  over 
the  body,  and  the  fkin  afterwards  continues 
moift.  The  delirium,  if  it  be  of  the  firft  kind, 
abates  in  the  day-time,  and  returns  at 
night;  if  of  the  fecond  kind,  the  patient  is 
deaf  and  ftupid,  with  little  difference  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  this  deafnefs  and 
ftupor  remain  until  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
eafe  has  difappeared. 

The  depreffion  of  ftrength  generally  goes 
off,  but  leaves  real  weaknefs  behind  ;  this  is 
not  in  any  cafe  more  confpicuous,  than  when 
the  depreilion  has  been  fo  great  as  to  occa- 
fion  putrefaction  of  the  fluids.  In  this  cafe, 
all  the  appearances  of  putrefa&ion  which 
have  been  already  defcribed  begin  to  difap- 
pear ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  tongue  is  no  longer 
covered  with  flime,  nor  the  teeth  buried  in 
it,  but  generally  looks  raw,  if  moift,  and 
with  a  poliihed  glofs  on  the  furface  when 
dry;  the  marbling  goes  off*  from  the  fkin  -y 
or,  if  there  were  any  purple  fpcts,  thefe 
become  yellowifh  and  difappear ;  the  breath 
and  fecretions  no  longer  are  foetid,  nor  bear 
any  other  marks  of  putrefaction.  This 

diminution 
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diminution  of  the  appearances  of  putrefac- 
tion does  not  happen  at  once,  excepting  a 
crifis  fhould  take  place,  when  they  go  off 
a! moil  entirely  in  one  night. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fecond 
week  of  the  difeafe  it  often  happens,  that 
an  eruption  takes  place  on  the  Ikin  quite 
different  from  that  marbling,  or  thofe  purple 
fpots,  which  arife  from  the  putrefaction  of  the 
fluids.  This  eruption  fometimes  happens  even 
in  the  fii  ft  week  of  the  fever,  but  much  more 
commonly  in  the  fecond  week  of  the  dif- 
eafe, It  occurs  principally  about  the  neck 
and  bread:,  and  refembles  very  much  the 
appearance  of  flea  bites ;  that  is,  there  are 
a  number  of  fmall  brownifti  red  fpecks, 
often  not  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  brownnefs  of  the  fur- 
rounding  fkin.  How  or  why  this  eruption 
takes  place  the  author  could  never  fatisfy 
himfelf,  and  perhaps  it  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance, fince  the  courfe  of  the  fever  is 
not  at  all  altered  by  it.  The  fever  is  neither 
increafed  nor  dim  ini  fried  by  its  appearance, 
nor  any  ways  apparently  altered ;  neither  is 
K  3  there 
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there  any  increafe,  alteration,  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  fever,  upon  its  going  off,  which 
it  does  commonly  in  a  few  days. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  eruption, 
which  does  not  commonly  take  place  be- 
fore the  third  week  of  the  difeafe,  and  more 
frequently  when  there  have  been  fymptoms 
of  putrefaction  in  the  firft  and  fecond  week. 
This  eruption  confifts  of  excrefcence?, 
'  fomething  like  warts,  but  of  lefs  diameter, 
and  greater  height  from  the  fkin,  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  and  pretty  fine  texture. 
The  author  has  likewife  not  been  able  to 
difcern  any  caufe  of  their  taking  place,  or 
any  confequence  ariflng  from  them,  either  in 
the  appearances  of  the  fever  itfelf  or  other- 
wife,  to  the  patient.  This  eruption  ib  much 
lefs  frequent  than  the  one  juft  defcribed.  The 
eruptions  are  not  nearly  fo  numerous,  nor  are 
they  difperfed  all  over  the  body.  Thefe  fel- 
dom  appear  before  the  end  of  the  fecond 
week.  They  go  off,  or  rather  the  excrefcences 
drop  off,  about,  the  middle  of  the  third 
week,  without  any  increafe  or  diminution 
of  the  difeafe. 

To 
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To  return  to  the  abatement  of  the  dif- 
eafe  in  the  third  week  :  the  urine  depofits 
fometimes  a  copious  lateritious  fediment  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  afterwards  returns  to  its 
natural  appearance.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
copious  lateritious  fediment  in  the  urine 
made  in  the  night  time,  and  a  mucous  one 
in  that  made  in  the  day  time.  The  cof- 
tivenefs  goes  off,  and  the  fceces  return  to 
their  ordinary  appearance.  The  eyes,  un- 
lefs  when  the  delirium  has  ended  in  ftupor, 
begin  to  have  a  more  healthy  appearance, 
are  more  compofed,  and  exprefs  a  greater 
attention  to  the  objefts  around  them.  All 
the  fecretions  become  gradually  increafed, 
not  equally,  but  fometimes  one  more  and 
fometimes  another.  The  fleep  returns,  but 
not  equally,  the  patient  fometimes  paffing  a 
tolerable,  at  others  a  reftlefs  night.  There  is 
fometimes  a  greater  degree  of  thirft  than  was 
expreffed  in  the  fecond  week.  The  appetite 
returns,although  feldom  regularly  $  fometimes 
it  is  voracious,  but  the  patient  is  notwith- 
ftanding  fatisfied  with  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  food ;  in  other  cafes  it  returns  veryflowly. 
The  depreflion  of  ftrength  fometimes  goes 
K4  <§>ff 
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off  almoft  at  once,  and  what  is  lingular, 
leaves  the  patient  with  a  greater  feel  of  weak- 
nefs.  Thus  the  difeafe  goes  off,  and  the 
patient  recovers  his  ftrength  very  quickly. 

The  cafes,  in  which  relapfes  take  place, 
will  be  defcribed  in  that  differtation  which 
will  treat  of  irregular  continued  fever. 

The  author  comes  now  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  treatment  of  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever. 

It  has  been  ftated,  that  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  a  regular  continued  fever  there 
are  two  means,  by  which  the  patient  may 
get  clear  of  the  difeafe  -^nd  recover,  without 
the  aid  of  medicines.  One  of  thefe  means 
is  crifis,  which  terminates  the  difeafe  moil 
commonly  in  the  fecond  or  third  week,  in 
lefs  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  other 
is,  the  difeafe  beginning  to  diminifh  after  the 
fourteenth  day,  and  going  off  of  itfelf  with- 
out any  marked  crifis.  If  either  of  thefe 
means  of  the  difeafe  terminating,  by 
the   efforts  which  arife   in   its  ordinary 

progrefs, 
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progrefs,  always  took  place,  the  practi- 
tioner would,  in  that  cafe,  have  nothing 
farther  to  do,  than  to  take  care  that  the  pa- 
tient fljould  be  flip  plied  with  proper  nou- 
rishment to  fupport  him  through  the  difeafe, 
and  prevent  any  accident  which  would  de- 
ftroy  him. 

It  has  alfo  been  oblerved,  that  fometimes 
depreffion  of  ftrength,  fometimes  the  attack 
in  the  critical  paroxyfm,  fometimes  the  de- 
lirium, even  when  it  keeps  pace  with  the 
other  appearances  of  the  difeafe,  is  fatal. 

There  arifes,  therefore,  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther fever  is  to  be  left  to  itfelf,  to  go  through 
its  ordinary  courfe,  or  whether  means  are 
to  be  taken  to  carry  it  off,  and  what  thefe 
means  are. 

In  confidering  this  fubjedt,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  there  was  any  medicine  that 
would  certainly  carry  off  the  fever  immedi- 
ately, or  foon  after  its  exhibition,  and  would 
ad:  equally  and  certainly  in  all  fevers,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  employ  fuch 

medicine, 
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medicine,  and  immediately  relieve  the  pa- 
tient from  the  pain  and  uncertainty  of  the 
difeafe,  than  allow  it  to  purfue  its  courfe. 

It  is  true  that  any  attempt  to  carry  off  fever 
has  been  reprobated  by  many  praftitioners  of 
great  experierice.  Many  practitioners  have 
believed  that  fome  humour,  that  is  to  fay, 
feme  noxious  fluid,  or,  to  give  the  dodtrine 
its  full  fcope,  fome  noxious  folid  or  vapour, 
had,  by  fome  means,  got  into,  or  had  been 
produced  in  the  body ;  and  that  fever  was 
only  an  exertion  of  the  body  to  deftroy  or 
evacuate  this  matter,  or  convert  it  to  an  in- 
noxious or  ufeful  fubftance. 

The  author  never  read  or  heard  of  any 
experiments,  by  which  any  fuch  noxious 
matter  was  proved  to  exift.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  fometimes  a  degree  of  putre- 
faction arifes  in  the  body,  but  this  has  been 
already  fafficiently  confidered. 

In  the  next  place,  the  author  has  already 
obferved,  that  all  fevers  produce  fome  fub- 
ftance,  which,  applied  to  the  body  of  a 

man 
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man  in  perfect  health,  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, and  adtuallyhas  produced  fever  in  many 
cafes ;  but  he  has  alfo  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that  this  infedious  matter  has  no  influence  on 
the  fever  when  it  has  once  been  produced. 

In  practice  it  is  found,  that  if  a  perfon, 
ill  of  a  fever,  has  that  fever  terminated,  in 
confequenceof  medicines  employed,  the  fe- 
ver does  not  return,  nor  does  any  other  dif- 
eafe  take  place. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  argue  on 
the  negative  fide  of  a  queftion.    If  a  man 
in  any  fcience  makes  an  aflertion,  it  behoves 
him  to  bring  fome  proof  of  fuch  aflertion. 
This  has  unfortunately  been  very  rarely  the 
cafe ;  in  medicine  a  man  has  very  often 
taken  his  own  whim  as  the  truth,  with- 
out bringing  any    proof.     If  there  be 
actually  any  noxious  fubftance  in  the  body, 
why  have  not  thofe  praditioners,  who  have 
faid  there  was,  pointed  out  its  properties  ? 
Is  it  folid ;  is  it  fluid  >  or  is  it  in  vapour,  in 
the  heat  of  the  human  body  ?    Is  it  red  ; 
is  it  yellow,  or  is  it  blue,  or  any  mixture 

of 
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of  thefe  colours  ?  Is  it  hard  or  foft  ?  Has 
it  any  tafte  or  fmell  ?  What  is  its  fpecific 
gravity  ?  Have  its  effedts  been  inveftigated 
in  mixing  or  combining  it  with  various  other 
fubftances  ?  If  thofe  who  fuppofe  fuch 
matter  to  exift,  have  not  fhewn  that  it 
can  be  inveftigated  by  any  of  thefe  or  other 
qualities,  it  is  a  mere  phantom  of  their 
own  brain. 

It  has  been  a  common  alTertion,  that  al- 
though you  are  not  able  to  demonftrate  it  by 
any  fuch  quality,  yet  it  cannot  be  demon- 
ftrated  that  it  is  not.  As  well  might  they 
fay,  that  the  moon  can  not  be  demon- 
ftrated  not  to  confift  of  cream  cheefe. 

So  far,  therefore,  in  treating  a  patient  in 
fever,  this  idea  of  humour  is  to  be  totally 
negleded. 

Since  fo  many  practitioners  of  eminence 
have  affumed  the  idea,  that  there  is  fome 
humour  or  matter  in  the  body,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of 
fuch  belief. 

In 
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In  fever  ftfelf,  there  is  only-  one  appear- 
ance which  can  give  any  (hadow  of  proba- 
bility to  fuch  a  doctrine.  This  is,  if  a  crifis 
fhould  happen  in  a  fever,  which  appears  to 
be  a  continued  one,  onthefuft,  third,  or 
fourth  days  of  the  difeafe,  it  commonly 
returns  and  continues  as  an  intermittent. 
If  a  crifis  mould  take  place  foon  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fecond  week,  and  not  be 
quite  perfect  in  itfelf,  relapfes  frequently 
take  place.  If  a  crifis  mould  take  place 
towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  week,  it  is 
feldom  that  the  fever  returns,  although  the 
crifis  mould  not  be  quite  complete.  In  the 
third  week  of  the  difeafe,  if  any  thing  like 
a  crifis  mould  make  its  appearance,  the  dif- 
eafe almoft  always  goes  off. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  depends  upon 
an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  noxious  matter 
out  cf  the  fyftem.  That,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe,  this  matter  is  not  conceited, 
and  that  the  effort  of  nature  is  prema- 
ture. That  therefore  the  matter  remaining, 
occafions  the  fever  to  return,  and  to  be- 
come an  intermittent.  That  when  the 
3  crifis 
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crifis  does  not  take  place  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fir  ft,  or  beginning  of  the  fecond 
week,  the  matter  is  more  conco&ed,  and 
therefore  nature,  by  her  efforts,  throws  off 
a  larger  quantity,  and  there  is  not  enough  left 
to  occafion  an  intermittent,  but  a  fufficient 
quantity  fometimes  to  occafion  a relapfe.  That 
if  nature  does  not  make  an  effort  to  produce 
a  crifis  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond 
or  third  week,  the  matter  has  been  fo  far 
conceded,  that  it  is  in  no  way  longer 
capable  of  reproducing  the  difeafe.  The 
author  can  only  confider  all  this  as  a  repetU 
tion  of  the  fame  fadls  in  other  terms. 

What  is  nature  ?  Is  it  a  difcerning  be- 
ing ?  If  it  is,  it  is  very  much  miftaken 
when  it  tries  to  throw  matter  out  of  the 
body  before  it  is  conco&ed.  Nature  indeed 
is  a  word  fo  vague,  and  is  applied  in  fuch 
ambiguous  and  various  ways,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  it  fhould  be  underftood.  It  is  a 
term  under  which  men  are  always  inclined 
to  hide  their  ignorance.  The  author  is  not 
difpofed  to  point  out  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  has  been  ufed ;  he  refers  his  read- 
ers 
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ers  to  Lord  Bacon ;  he  only  means  here  to 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  meaning,  as  far 
as  he  can  judge,  in  which  it  has  been 
taken  by  thofe,  who  have  faid  that  fhe 
endeavours  to  produce  a  crilis  in  fever  be- 
fore matter  is  conco&ed. 

A  man  is  born  with  few  or  no  ideas ; 
whether  with  any  or  no  is  a  proportion 
the  author  does  not  mean  to  argue.  When 
he  comes  into  the  world,  his  eyes  open, 
objects  form  pictures  on  the  retina,  and  by 
degrees  imprefs  ideas  on  the  mind.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  nature  produced  thefe 
ideas ;  in  that  cafe,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
perfectly  fuperfluous  that  pictures  mould 
be  painted  on  the  retina.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  impreffions 
made  on  the  other  organs  of  the  fenfes.  A 
man,  when  he  is  born,  has  his  teeth  formed  in 
his  jaw-bone.  If  after  the  proper  time  of 
his  receiving  nourishment  by  fucking  the 
breaft  of  his  mother,  the  teeth  rife  up, 
and  cut  through  the  gum,  it  has  been  faid 
that  nature  made  his  teeth  rife  up,  when 
it    is   neceffary    to    cut    through  folid 

food. 
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food.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  Almighty, 
who  cannot  err,  that  made  this  contriv- 
ance, and  not  nature,  a  fecondary,  falli- 
ble, and  imaginary  being. 

In  like  manner,  in  inflammation  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  extravafated  into  the  cavity 
or  cavities  of  the  inflamed  part;  this  mat- 
ter, fo  extravafated,  is  converted  into  pus, 
deftrcys  the  part  originally  inflamed,  makes 
its  way  externally,  and  is  evacuated  out  of 
the  fyftem,  leaving  a  cavity,  which  is  after- 
wards filled  up  by  granulating  rlefh ;  a  frefh 
fein  is  formed  over  this,  and  the  granulating 
flefh  is  converted  into  parts  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  were  deftroyed.  This  furely  was  a 
contrivance  of  that  Being,  who  in  his  in- 
finite wifdom  created  all  things.  Why 
fhould  we  transfer  it  to  a  fecondary  ima- 
ginary being  ? 

So  in  fever,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  fhew,  that  when  the  attack  of  fever 
takes  place,  it  is  followed  by  a  hot  fit ;  that 
the  operations  of  the  body  which  take  place 
in  the  hot  fit,  have  a  tendency  to  carry  off 
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the  derangement  which  had  taken  place  irl 
the  cold  fit.  So  it  has  pleafed  the  Al- 
mighty to  give  powers  to  the  human  body 
capable  of  producing  a  crifis  which  carries 
off  the  difeafe.  Why  (ho  a  Id  theie  here  be 
introduced  fuch  an  imaginary  being  as  na- 
ture, to  make  blunders,  not  knowing  whea 
fome  other  imaginary  fubftance  has  fuffered 
an  imaginary  change  ?  Is  it  not  much  eafier 
comprehended,  that  the  body  is  fo  con- 
ftrucled,  that  in  all  paroxyfms  of  fever  an 
effort  is  produced  to  carry  off  the  difeafe, 
although  that  effort  does  not  always  fuc- 
ceed  ? 

Nor  do  other  efforts  always  fucceed  that 
the  Almighty  has  pleafed  to  give  to  ani- 
mated beings.  All  feeds  of  plants  attempt 
to  grow;  not  one  in  a  million  fucceeds.  A 
fingle  cod  fifh  lays  three  thoufand  eggs  in  a 
year;  not  three  of  thefe  produce  cod  fifh 
which  arrive  at  maturity* 

It  is  not  therefore  fingular,  although  the 
Almighty  has  chofen  fo  to  form  the  human 
body,  that  every  attack  of  fever  mould  pro- 
L  duce 
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duce  a  hot  fit,  in  whieh  operations  of  the 
body  arife  which  tend  to  carry  off  the  dif- 
eafe, that  thefe  operations  do  not  always 
flicceed.  Is  it  then  neceffary  to  have  any  re- 
ference to  a  fecondary  and  imaginary  being, 
who  may  make  a  blunder,  and  try  to  carry 
off  matter  before  it  is  prepared  for  it  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  a  fever  begins  gradually, 
increafes  to  a  certain  point,  continues  in  that 
degree  for  a  certain  time;  afterwards,  if  the 
patient  is  not  killed  in  the  manner  al- 
ready mentioned,  or  cured  by  a  complete 
crifis,  it  gradually  diminifhes,  and  goes 
off  without  any  caufe  which  has  as  yet 
been  difcovered. 

To  return  to  the  confideration,  whe- 
ther a  fever  fliould  be  left  to  itfelf,  with- 
out the  practitioner  employing  any  means 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe,  but  only  attend 
to  the  patient  during  the  progrefs  of  it; 
or  whether  he  ought  to  employ  any  remedy 
to  attempt  to  carry  it  off,  either  by  pro- 
ducing a  perfect  crifis,  or  by  carrying 
off  the  difeafe,  without  any  attention  to 
2  the 
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the  natural  cnfis  by  which  it  is  frequently 
cured. 


Thefirft  thing  which  influences  the  prac- 
tice is,  what  remedies  have  been  found 
out,  by  which  a  perfed:  criiis  may  be  pro- 
duced, or  the  difeafe  be  carried  off,  without 
any  attention  to  the  natural  progrefs  or  cure 
of  it.  The  firft  thing  that  is  of  moment  in 
attending  to  this  propofition,  is  the  efficacy 
of  fuch  medicines  as  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  fhortening  the  duration 
of  fever,  without  having  any  attention  to 
what  happens  in  its  ordinary  courfe.  Whe- 
ther adualiy  more  fevers  have  been  cured, 
and  the  patient  has  perfectly  recovered  when 
fuch  medicines  have  been  employed,  or 
when  the  fever  has  gone  through  its  ordi- 
nary courfe. 

This  queftion  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
determine,  from  the  very  great  inaccuracy 
of  the  evidence  of  medicine;  an  inaccuracy 
fo  great,  that  the  author  has  no  means  of 
determining  the  queftion.  It  is  true  that, 
befides  his  private  pra&iee,  he  has  been  \ 
L  2  phyficiai 


phyfician  to  an  hofpital, which  receives  nearly 
four  thoufand  patients  in  a  year,  for  upwards 
of  twenty- five  years ;  and  in  which  hofpital 
fevers  are  difeafes  which  patients  labour- 
ing under  are  always  admitted  in  preference. 
There  is  almoft  always,  alfo,  febrile  infec- 
tion, which  frequently  produces  fevers  in 
this  hofpital,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft 
precaution  to  keep  it  clean  and  well  aired. 
He  therefore  might  be  fuppofed  to  poffefs 
fufficient  evidence,  whether  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever  more  frequently  terminates  in 
patients  being  reftored  to   health,  when 
they  are  left  entirely  to  themfelves,  ex- 
cepting for  the  attendance  given  them,  their 
receiving  proper  nourishment,  and  other  at- 
tentions during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe; 
or  whether  a  greater  number  recover,  when 
means  are  employed  to  fhorten  the  difeafe. 
It  mufl  be  obferved,  however,  that  thofe 
pepple  brought  into  the  hofpital  already  af- 
flicted with  fever,  hive  had  that  fever  dis- 
turbed, by  remedies  employed  before  the 
patients  are  received  into  the  hofpital.  This 
cannot  generally  be  found  out.    Thefe  fe- 
vers are  befides  rendered  irregular  by  the 
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motion  and  fatigue  of  bringing  thern  into 
the  hofpital.  Thofe  who  catch  the  fever 
in  the  hofpital  are  often  ill  of  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  fymptoms  of  which  difeafes  are 
fo  intermingled  with  the  fever,  as  to  render 
it  perfectly  irregular.  From  thefe  caufes 
the  author  has  not  been  able  to  difcriminate, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  number 
of  patients  would  recover,  fuppofing  they 
were  taken  ill  of  a  regular  continued 
fever,  and  fuppofing  it  was  to  purfue 
its  ordinary  courfe  without  the  affi fiance 
of  medicine. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  fo  unfortunately  conftituted  in  this 
country,  that  when  a  perfon  is  taken  ill  of  any 
difeafe,  he  generally  does  whatever  the  firft 
violent  man  he  meets  with  tells  him  is  pro- 
per to  be  done.  Or  he  applies  to  mercenary 
pra&itioners,  whofe  real  bufinefs  it  is  to  mix 
medicines  according  to  the  prefcriptions 
of  phyficians  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
ftudied  the  art,  without  thofe  practitioners 
being  able  to  diftinguifh  whether  the  cafes 
are  the  fame.  Suppofing,  therefore,  that 
L  3  phyficians 
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phyficians  were  even  very  perfeft  in  the 
knowledge  of  fever,  the  difeafe  is  commonly 
totally  deranged  before  it  comes  under  their 
infpedion.  If  they  were  to  endeavour  to 
lay  down  the  evidences  by  which  it  might 
be  determined,  whether  a  regular  continued 
fever,  in  purfuing  its  ordinary  courfe,  would 
more  frequently  terminate  in  health,  fup- 
pofing  it  was  left  to  itfelf,  the  practi- 
tioner attending  only  to  giving  the  patient 
proper  food,  and  taking  care  that  thofe  other 
things,  which  are  called  non-naturals,  to  wit, 
deep,  fecretions,  &c.  be  properly  adminif- 
teredj  or  whether  he  would  more  frequently 
recover  when  medicines  were  adminiftered,  it 
would  be  hardly  poffible,  without  fuch  a  for- 
mula, as  the  author  has  already  pointed  out, 
in  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Tranf ac- 
tions* to  determine  the  queftion  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  further  to  be  lamented,  that  where 
this  difficulty  does,  not  take  place,  as  it 
certainly  does  not  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
*  rope,  where  the  pradlice  falls  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  phyucians,  no  fets  of  com- 
parative; 
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parative  cafes  have  been  recorded.  Thefe 
phyrlcians  have  not  pointed  out  whether 
the  difeafe,  in  purfuing  its  own  ordinary 
courfe,  thofe  things  which  have  commonly 
been  called  non- naturals  having  been  only  at- 
tended to,  has  oftener  terminated  in  health, 
than  in  fuch  cafes  where  medicines  have  been 
employed  to  carry  off"  the  difeafe.  Phyli- 
cians  have  been  too  often  more  anxious  to 
recommend  fome  favourite  practice  or  me- 
dicine, than,  diverting  themfelves  of  all  pre- 
judice, to  endeavour  to  render  medicine  as 
certain  a  fcience  as  it  will  admit  of. 

Such  being  the  fituation  of  the  fubjedt, 
how  can  the  author  determine  whether,  fup- 
pofing  fever  was  perfectly  regular,  it  would 
be  better  to  let  the  difeafe  go  through  its 
whole  courfe,  or  endeavour  to  carry  it  off 
by  medicine.  It  is  therefore  left  to  him  to 
fhew  how  to  condud:  the  patient  through 
the  difeafe,  fuppofing  the  fever  perfectly  re- 
gular in  itfelf,  and  that  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  difcovered,  which  will  carry  off  the 
difeafe  at  once,  and  in  the  fecond  place,  to 
confider  what  are  the  powers  of  the  medi- 
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cines,  which  have  been  funpofed  to  pro- 
duce a  crifis  fimilar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  a  conti- 
nued fever,  as  has  already  been  defcribed ; 
or  carries  off  the  difeafe,  altogether  diffi- 
milar  to  thofe  which  put  an  end  to  it  in 
its  ordinary  courfe, 

The  fir  ft  argument,  therefore,  to  be  pur- 
fucd,  is,  what  attentions  are  to  be  paid, 
fuppofing  we  are  to  do  nothing  that  (hall 
prevent  the  fever  from  going  through  its 
ordinary  courfe. 

The  firft  attention  to  be  paid  is  to  the 
fituationof  the  patient.  Man  evidently  was 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate 
only.  In  fuch  a  climate,  he  wants  no 
more  covering  to  defend  him  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  atmofphere,  than  what  he 
was  born^ith,  or  afterwards  grows  upon 
him,  He  was  probably  driven  into  colder 
climes  by  war,  and  in  colder  climes  he- 
began  to  have  more  vigour ;  flill,  however, 
jt  was  necelTary  for  him,  even  in  perfecT; 
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health,  to  defend  himfelf  by  external  cloath- 
ing,  and,  when  without  exercife,  to  give 
heat  to  the  atmofphere,  by  various  means 
which  he  had  invented,  particularly  by  the 
burning  of  fuel. 

A  man  affedted  with  fever  has  the  powers 
of  his  fyftem  depreffed,  and  therefore  can- 
not defend  himfelf  againft  the  cold  of 
the  atmofphere,  Befides,  a  degree  of  cold 
greater  than  a  man  has  been  accuftomed  to 
contracts  all  the  external  veffels,  and  there- 
fore prevents  that  relaxation  which  ought 
to  take  place  in  the  crifis,  and  of  confe- 
quence  tends  to  prevent  a  crifis  from  taking 
place.  It  alfo  tends  to  render  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  difeafe  in  the  morning  lefs  con- 
siderable. On  thefe  accounts,  a  man  in  a 
fever  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  in 
too  cold  an  atmofphere,  or  any  other  me- 
dium of  too  fmall  a  degree  of  heat. 

The  heat  of  the  furrounding  bodies  has  a 
different  effect  on  the  human  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is  accuftomed 

to 
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to  bear.    If  a  man  is  accuftomed  to  live  in 
a  heat  of  ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  he  will  feel  furrounding  bo- 
dies, heated  to  feventy  degrees,  extremely 
cold ;  he  will  feel  them  as  cold  as  a  man, 
accuftomed  to  live  in  feventy  degrees  of 
heat,  will  feel  a  medium  that  he  is  in,  if 
it  be  of  fixty  degrees  *>  therefore,  in  defining 
the  heat  in  which  a  man  fhould  be  kept  in 
a  fever,  reference  muft  be  had  to  the  coun- 
try he  is  in.    In  London,  in  the  fummer, 
an  atmofphere,  heated  to  fixty-five  degrees, 
will  not  do  mifchief  from  being  too  cold. 
In  winter,  an  atmofphere  heated  to  fifty- 
five  degrees,  will  not  be  noxious  from  its 
cold.    In  other  climates  different  rules  will 
take  place ;  what  thefe  rules  are,  the  author 
cannot  accurately  lay  down.    He  conjec- 
tures, however,  from  what  information  he 
can  procure,  that  in  the  warmeft  climates 
eighty  degrees  would  not  be  noxious,  from 
its  cold  in  the  atmofphere,  and  that  in  the 
coldeft  climate  lefs  than  fifty  degrees  would 
be  hurtful. 

There 
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There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  in 
the  degree  of  heat  which  the  atmofphere 
fhould  have,  and  the  degree  of  heat  of  which 
the  fubftances  immediately  furrounding  the 
body  ought  to  be. 

The  atmofphere  is  often  only  applied  to 
the  face,  and  drawn  into  the  lungs,  efpe- 
cially  when  a  man  is  in  bed.   The  face  has 
been  accuftomed  to  various  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  whatever  part  has  been 
accuftomed  to  fuch  changes  is  much  lefs  af- 
fected by  them.  With  refped:  to  the  lungs,  the 
atmofphere  is  tempered  in  its  paffage  through 
the  noftrils,  mouth  and  throat,  larynx,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  trachea,  fo  that  it  cannot 
go  fo  cold  into  the  lungs  as  to  affedt  them 
much  from  its  temperature.  Moreover, 
there  is  in  the  atmofphere  about  a  fourth 
part  of  a  vapour,  which  we  call  pure  air, 
which  is  neceifary  to  be  applied  fo  as  to  af- 
fect the  blood  in  the  lungs,  to  give  the  ne^ 
ceffary  vigour  to  the  fyftem.    As  in  a  fever 
there  is  a  greater  depreffion  of  ftrength,  it 
certainly  ought  not  be  otherwife  depreffed, 
from  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  not 
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being  thrown  into  them.  As  the  warmer  the 
air  of  the  atmofphere  is,  it  will  be  more  rare- 
fied, therefore  a  lefs  quantity  of  pure  air  will 
be  contained  in  the  fame  volume  when  the  at- 
mofphere is  warm ;  a  little  greater  degree  of 
coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere  thrown  into  the 
lungs  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
quantity  of  pure  air  giving  vigour  to  the 
fyftem.  On  thefe  accounts,  the  atmofphere  in 
which  the  patient  is  may  be  colder  than  the 
bodies  which  immediately  furround  him. 

With  regard  to  the  bodies  which  imme- 
diate! v  furround  him,  their  heat  mould  be 
much  fuperior  to  the  heat  of  the  atmof- 
phere, in  order  that  they  may  not  do  mif- 
chief,  by  producing  contraction,  thereby 
increafing  the  fever,  and  preventing  relaxa- 
tion and  crifis  from  taking  place.  In  this 
country,  the  heat  of  bodies  immediately  fur- 
rounding  the  patient  mould  never  be  lefs 
than  feventy-five  in  winter,  or  eighty  de- 
grees in  fummer. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  how 
this  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
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likewife  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  imme- 
diately furrounding  the  patient,  are  to  be 
kept  up. 

In  the  firft  place,  if  the  atmofphere  be 
of  too  cold  a  temperature,  its  heat  ought  to 
be  increafed  by  fome  means  which  will  not 
diminiih  the  proportion  of  pure  air  in  it, 
nor  introduce  into  it  any  noxious  vapour, 
or  any  noxious  fluid,  or  folid,  floating  in  it 
in  fmall  particles. 

According  to  the  means  which  men  have 
of  procuring  conveniencies,  either  in  flck- 
nefs  or  in  health,  different  meafures  ought 
to  be,  and  where  the  means  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  muft  be  purfued,  according  to  what 
can  be  afforded. 

If  a  man  has  fufficient  means,  the  beft 
mode  of  warming  the  atmofphere  is,  to 
allow  the  air  to  enter  into  veffels  furrounded 
by  boiling  water ;  afterwards  to  pafs  into 
veffels  cooled  by  any  means  to  at  leaft  fixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  there 
being  in  thefe  veffels  a  means  of  allowing 

any 
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any  water  condenfed  to  pafs  off,  whhout  any 
communication  between  the  vapour  con- 
tained and  the  vapour  of  the  external  atmof- 
phere.  The  air  mould  then  pafs  from  thefe 
veffels  into  another  fet  of  veffels,  furround- 
ed  by  boiling  water ;  and  from  thefe  the  air, 
fo  heated,  mould  enter  into  the  bed-cham- 
ber of  the  patient,  fo  as  to  keep  its  heat  up 
to  the  degree  which  has  been  pointed  out. 
The  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  all 
the  water  which  was  fufpended  in  the  air 
of  the  external  atmofphere  will  be  diffolved 
in  it,  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  veffels  fur- 
rounded  by  the  boiling  water,  as  hot  air 
diffolves  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  cold  air.  When  the  air  is  carried 
from  the  veffels  furrounded  by  boiling  wa- 
ter into  the  veffels  cooled  to  fixty  degrees 
or  under,  the  fides  of  thefe  veiTels  will  cool 
the  air  next  to  them,  and  precipitate  the 
v/ater  diffolved  in  it  as  the  air  paffes  along, 
and  all  of  it  fucceffi vely  comes  in  contadt 
with  the  fides  of  the  cold  veffels.  All 
the  water  which  cannot  be  diffolved  in 
the  air  in  the  heat  of  fixty  degrees,  or 
whatever  lefs  degree  of  heat  is  applied, 
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will  be  precipitated,  and  carry  along 
with  it  all  other  noxious  folid,  or  fluid 
particles,  which  will  pafs  oft"  along  with 
the  water  in  the  apparatus  applied  for  that 
purpofe  -9  and  thus  the  air  will  be  left  pure. 
The  air  warmed  by  the  fecond  fet  of  veffels 
furrounded  by  the  boiling  water,  may 
be  let  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  pa- 
tient, in  fuch  quantity  as  to  give  the  proper 
degree  of  heat. 

Such  would  be  the  mo  ft  perfedt  means 
of  warming  the  chamber  of  a  patient  af- 
flicted with  fever.  It  is  in  the  next  place 
neceffary  for  the  author  to  ftate,  how,  when 
fuch  means  are  not  in  readinefs,  heat  may  be 
produced  in  a  proper  degree. 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the 
mode  of  producing  heat  fhall  not  diminifh 
the  proportion  of  pure  air  in  the  atmofphere, 
nor  introduce  any  noxious  vapour,  or  any 
noxious  fluid,  or  folid  particles  floating  in 
the  atmofphere.  Therefore  no  fuel,  for  the 
burning  of  fuel  is  the  common  mode  of 

producing 
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producing  heat,  fhould  be  burnt  in  the 
room,  without  all  the  vapours  arifing  from 
it  being  entirely  carried  off.  For  befides 
that  the  burning  of  fuel  deftroys  a  quantity 
of  pure  air,  and  renders  it  totally  unfit  for 
refpiration,  and  therefore  would  oblige  the 
patient,  whofe  ftrength  is  already  too  much 
deprefled,  to  make  deeper  or  more  frequent 
refpirations,  fo  that  his  ftrength  would  be 
further  exhaufted ;  there  are  alfo  very  of- 
ten noxious  fubftances,  vapours,  or  fmall 
particles  of  folids  or  fluids,  produced  by  the 
burning  of  fuel.  If  there  be,  for  example, 
pyrites  or  arfenical  ores  in  the  fuel, 
volatile  vitriolic  acid,  calx  of  arfenick, 
and  other  noxious  matters,  will  be  mixed 
with  the  atmofphere  which  the  patient 
breathes.  From  this  con/ideration,  the 
rooms  in  which  the  patient  afHided  with 
fever  is,  fhould  never  be  heated  by  fuel 
burnt  in  a  chafing-difh  or  brafier,  or  any 
other  contrivance  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
vapour  arifing  from  the  burning  fuel  is  not 
entirely  carried  off. 
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Moreover*  if  the  fuel  be  burned  ia  a 
fcove  or  furnace  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  or  any  where  where  the  vapour 
arifing  from  fuch  metallic  fubflances  is  not 
entirely  carried  off,  two  mifchiefs  will  arife. 
In  the  firft  place,  a  calcination  of  the  me- 
tal will  deftroy  the  pure  air,  and  leave  the 
atmofphere,  which  the  patient  is  to  breathe, 
with  a  lefs  proportion  of  it;  by  confequence, 
will  render  it  neceflary  for  the  patient  to 
make  more  frequent  and  fuller  refpirations, 
in  order  to  take  the  fame  quantity  of  pure 
air  into  his  lungs ;  it  is  therefore  neceffary 
that  no  fuch  apparatus  be  ufed.  In  the 
fecond  place,  it  often  happens  that  noxi- 
ous vapours  arife  from  metallic  ftoves,  in 
which  fuel  is  burnt,  which  are  perni- 
cious. If,  however,  a  ftove  or  furnace, 
containing  the  burningfuel,  is  conftrud- 
ed  of  porcelain,  or  any  other  fubftance  not 
altered  by  heat,  neither  of  thefe  caufes 
of  mifchief  will  arife.  If  the  outfide 
of  any  fuch  ftove  was  to  be  heated  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  then  indeed  the  particles  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,   which  often 
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float  about  the  room*  falling  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  a  ftove,  would  be  rendered  empy- 
reumatic;  would  burn,  and  fo  contami- 
nate the  air  as  to  render  it  noxious  when 
refpired.  The  author  does  not  otherwife 
fee  any  objection  to  heating  the  air  of  the 
bed-chamber  when  necefiary,  by  a  ftove  or 
furnace,,  not  apt  to  be  at  all  decompofed 
or  altered  by  heat,  if  the  heat  of  the 
external  furface  of  fuch  ftove  or  furnace 
is  always  kept  under  the  heat  of  boiling 
water. 

If  the  chamber  be  kept  heated  by  fuel 
burning  in  a  grate,  or  open  fire- place,  where 
all  the  air  ferving  for  the  burning  of  the 
fuel,  together  with  all  the  vapour  arifing  from 
the  burning  fuel  itfelf,  is  carried  off  by  a 
chimney;  there  certainly  can  no  objection 
arife  from  the  diminution  of  pure  air  in  the 
atmofphere,  or  from  noxious  matters  thrown 
into  it.  The  only  queftion  with  regard  to 
the  heat  produced  in  this  way  is,  whether  it 
be  diffufed  perfectly  equally  all  over  the  cham- 
ber of  the  patient,  or  at  leaft  over  that  part 
of  it  in  which  the  patient  is.    If  it  be  fo 
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equally  diffufed,  no  mifchief  can  arife;  but 
if  cold  air  fhould  be  drawn  into  the  room, 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  pafs  over  the  patient, 
then  indeed  this  mode  of  heating  the  room 
would  have  all  the  bad  effedts  that  have  been 
above  enumerated,  as  arifing  from  the  patient 
being  expofed  to  too  cold  an  atmofphere. 
Attention  fhould  therefore  be  paid,  in  this 
cafe,  that  no  ftream  of  cold  air  be  allowed 
to  pafs  over  the  patient. 

Thefe  are  the  means  which  have  been 
pradtifed  to  heat  the  atmofphere  furround- 
ing  the  patient  by  burning  fuel.  The  au- 
thor is  not  acquainted  with  any  means  of 
generating  heat  in  the  patient's  bed-cham- 
ber preferable  to  burning  fuel. 

The  next  means  of  keeping  the  patient 
In  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  are  the  modes  of 
heating  the  fubftances  immediately  fur- 
rounding  the  body,  as  well  as  the  air  of  the 
atmofphere.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  much 
better  that  a  patient  £hould  be  kept  in  bed, 
where  the  heat  is  more  equally  diffiifed  all 
over  his  body,  than  when  he  is  in  the  ordi- 
M  %  nary 
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nary  cloathing  he  wears  when  out  of  bed. 
There  are  other  more  cogent  reafons  for 
keeping  him  in  bed  in  fever,  which  will  be 
afterwards  enumerated.    Suppofing,  then, 
that  a  patient  fhould  be  feized  with  fever, 
and  that  he  is  immediately  to  be  put  to  bed ; 
if  the  bed  itfelf  is  not  perfe&Iy  dry,  it  fhould 
be  dried  and  heated  before  a  large  fire,  and 
clean  fheets  are  to  be  laid  upon  it,  which  are 
alfo  to  be  properly  warmed,  as  are  the  other 
coverings.    The  bed  fhould  by  no  means 
be  heated  by  any  hot  fubftance,  fuch  as  a 
warming-pan,  which,  if  there  be  any  moif- 
ture  about  the  bed  or  bed-cloaths,  raifes 
that  moifture,  which  does  a  great  deal  of 
mifchief  to  the  patient,  as  will  afterwards  be 
explained. 

After  the  patient  is  in  bed,  the  heat  of 
the  bed-cloaths,  or  fubftances  immediately 
furrounding  him,  can  only  be  kept  up  by 
the  heat  generated  by  the  patient  himfelf. 
All  that  can  be  further  done,  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  from  the  heat  of  the  external  atmo- 
fphere  to  warm  them,  is,  that  they  fhould  be 
kept  warmer,  by  forming  them  of  fubftances 

which 
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which  communicate  heat  with  difficulty, 
and  therefore  confine  the  heat  generated  by 
the  patient.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  fhould  not  be 
exhaufted  by  exertion.  In  the  fir  ft  place, 
the  bed  which  is  under  the  patient  fhould 
be  of  foft  feathers,  which  were  better  loofely 
quilted,  that  they  may  be  firm  enough  to 
give  fupport  without  giving  way,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fufficiently  loofe  to  be  very  bad 
condudtors  of  heat. 

The  author  muft  here  remark,  that  he 
is  giving  the  beft  directions,  as  far  as  his 
judgment  goes,  knowing  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  cannot  be  always  perfectly  com- 
plied with.  Yet  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
beft  fhould  be  known,  fo  that  they  may  be 
come  as  near  to  as  poflible.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  bed  had  better  be  a 
mattrafs,  formed  of  wool  or  hair,  firmly 
quilted.  This  the  author  conceives  to  be 
part  of  that  fuperftition,  which  inclines 
men  in  health  to  believe,  that  it  is  a  merito- 
rious ad  to  give  themfelves  pain, 
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In  fever,  the  body  fhould  certainly  be 
fupported  by  fubftances,  which  make  its  own 
weight  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  patient.  Al- 
though this  obfervation  belongs  to  ^nether 
attention  during  fever,  what  is  now  treated 
of  being  only  the  heat  furrounding  fubftan- 
ces. Under  the  circumftances  at  prefent 
under  confideration,  the  heat  is  not  to  be 
loft  by  the  patient's  being  laid  upon  good 
conductors  of  it.  Upon  thefe  general  prin- 
ciples the  following  directions  are  laid 
down.  The  covering  over  the  patient  ought 
to  add  to  the  quality  of  not  conducting  heat 
readily,  that  of  being  of  very  little  weight. 
The  immediate  covering  of  the  patient 
fhould  be  cotton  cloth;  that  is,  his  fhirt 
and  fheets,  as  being  lefs  apt  to  conduct 
heat  than  linen.  The  author  mentions, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  that  which  is 
the  beft  without  regard  to  expence. 
Therefore,  an  eider  down  covering, 
quilted  in  fome  thin  material,  is  the  beft. 
Neverthelefs,  although  certainly  preflurc 
of  bed-cloaths  ought  to  be  avoided,  as 
fupporting  that  preffure  is  an  exertion  of 
the  powers  of  the  body,   there  is  fome- 
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thing  in  the  habit  of  bearing  preflure  greater 
than  fuch  flight  covering,  which  the  author 
is  not  fure  might  not  counteract  the  conve- 
nience of  its  lightnefs.    At  any  rate  the  co- 
vering which  goes  over  the  fheets  fhould  be, 
where  it  can  be  had,  of  the  neweft  and 
lighteft  woollen  cloths,  fuch  as  are  called 
blankets  -9  for  the  wool  of  animals  is  fo  con- 
ftruCted,  as,  upon  being  prefled  together 
frequently,  to  weave  itfelf  into  a  thick  and 
heavy  fubftance,  called  felt,  which  would 
by  no  means  be  a  proper  covering  for  a  pa- 
tient affeded  with  fever. 

All  kinds  of  cloaths,  when  moiftened 
with  any  watery  fluid,  become  much  better 
conductors  of  heat  than  when  they  are  per- 
fectly dry.    For  this  reafon,  if,  from  the 
exudations  from  the  patient  himfelf,  or  in 
any  other  way,  they  fhould  become  moift, 
they  ought  to  be  removed,  and  frefti  and  dry 
coverings   be  fubftituted  in  their  room. 
Another  reafon  for  removing  any  of  the  co- 
verings of  the  patient  when  moift  is,  that 
the  evaporation  of  the  moifture  produces 
cold,  and  that  cold  is  apt  to  be  tranfmitted 
M  4  to 
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to  the  patient,  and  to  produce  the  mifchief 
which  has  already  been  faid  to  arife  from  his 
body's  being  expofed  to  too  great  a  degree 
of  cold.  The  cold  thus  produced  is  alfo  apt 
to  adt  more  forceably  upon  particular  parts  of 
the  body,  which  have  not  ufually  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  expofure  to  cold,  and  therefore 
is  much  more  hurtful. 

Hitherto  means  have  been  propofed  to 
prevent  the  patient's  being  too  much  expof- 
ed to  cold,  either  of  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  of  the  folid  fubftances  furround- 
ing  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  is,  how  to  avoid  too  great  a  degree  of 
heat,  either  in  the  atmofphere,  or  of  the 
folid  fubftances  furrounding  the  patient. 
This  indeed  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
difficulty  to  give  directions  about,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  author,  who  has  always  prac- 
tifed  in  temperate  and  cold  countries,  particu- 
larly as  few  or  no  attempts  have  been  made 
in  warmer  climates  to  give  coolnefs  to  the  at- 
mofphere, and  fubftances  furrounding  the 
patient.  He  can  therefore  only  conjecture 
by  what  means  this  objedt  may  be  obtained. 
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In  the  climate  of  England,  the  atmofphere 
is  fometimes  heated  to  a  greater  degree  than 
is  convenient  in  fevers,  as  has  already  been 
fhewn.  The  only  way  of  cooling  it  that 
can  at  all  be  put  in  practice  is,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  watery  fluids,  which  may  be 
produced  by  fprinkling  water  upon  the  floorf 
and  other  parts  of  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
patient.  But  then  there  is  danger  of  the 
evaporation  producing  at  times  too  great  a 
degree  of  cold,  or  partial  cold  y  the  effecfis 
of  this  are  fomevvhat  obviated  by  uling,  in- 
ftead  of  pure  wTater,  water  impregnated  with 
effential  oil  of  aromatic  plants.  The  au- 
thor, however,  has  not  much  dependence 
on  this,  although  it  feels  very  refrefhing  to 
the  patient. 

Whenever  the  patient  is  in  a  climate, 
whofe  heat  is  lefs  than  ninety-feven  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  is 
nearly  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the  patient, 
removing  the  air  which  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact, by  means  of  putting  the  atmofphere  in 
motion  by  any  kind  of  fan,  renders  that 
which  is  in  immediate  contadl  with  the 
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body  much  colder  than  it  would  orherwife 
be.  Such  means,  in  cafe  of  too  warm  an 
atmofphere,  feem  to  be  very  proper  to  be 
employed. 

It  is  a  queftion,  whether  expofure  to  a 
ftream  of  air  colder  than  the  heat  of  the 
human  body  would  be  fafe.  Certainly  if 
that  ftream  of  air  contains  moifture  it  would 
do  mifchief,  in  confequence  of  the  particles 
of  water,  which  were  before  fufpended  in 
the  air,  being  diffolved  in  it  by  the  fuperior 
heat  of  the  body  itfelf,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing cold  in  too  great  a  degree.  If 
the  air  paffing  over  the  patient,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  had  no  water  fufpended  in 
it,  in  this  cafe,  the  author  does  not  appre- 
hend any  mifchief,  excepting  there  was 
moifture  immediately  covering  the  fkin, 
which  being  diffolved  in  fuch  dry  air,  might 
produce  too  great  a  degree  of  cold. 

The  folid  fubflances  covering  the  patient, 
in  cafe  of  his  being  in  too  warm  an  atmof- 
phere, ought  to  be  thin ;  but  ftill,  however, 
bad  condudors  of  heat,  fuch  as  cotton  wove 
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thin;  for  if  thefe  fhould  happen  to  get 
mailt,  if  .they  were  good  condu&ors  of  heat, 
the  cold  generated  by  the  folution  of  fuch 
moifiure  in  the  air,  being  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  patient,  might  do  a  great  deal  of 
mifchief,  as  has  already  been  explained. 

In  fever,  a  patient  fhould  avoid  all  ex- 
traordinary exertions ;  he  fhould  be  placed, 
therefore,  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  or  as 
nearly  fo  as  he  is  accuftomed  to  when  in 
health;  in  this  pofition  he  is  fupported  every 
where  by  the  bed,  and  is  not  obliged  to  exert 
any  of  his  mufcles,  as  he  is  when  in  an  up- 
rigl»t  pcfture,  to  keep  the  parts  in  equili- 
brium. At  the  fame  time,  great  care  fliould 
be  taken,  that  his  mind  be  kept  free  from 
all  exertions  whatever,  and  efpecially  all 
fuch  as  produce  any  anxiety. 

In  regular  continued  fever,  when  fevere,  the 
patient  is  not  able  to  judge  of  any  thing  truly; 
the  mind  cannot  arrange  the  arguments  on 
each  fide  of  a  queftion,  fo  as  to  draw  from 
them  any  perfect  conclufion,  much  lefs  can  it 

form  a  rule  for  any  action;  nor,  when  it  has 
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formed  an  opinion  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
can  it  imagine  the  mode  in  which  the  effed: 
is  to  be  produced.  No  advantage  can, 
therefore,  be  gained,  by  exciting  his  atten- 
tion to  his  affairs  •>  the  force  of  the  fyftem 
is  only  exhaufted  by  fruitlefs  attempts.  If 
a  regular  continued  fever  fhould  be  lefs  vio- 
lent in  its  beginning,  although  a  man 
might  attend  to  his  affairs  with  fome  effed:, 
yet  any  advantage  gained  by  fuch  attention 
would  be  much  overbalanced  by  exerting 
the  force  of  the  fyftem.  As  foon,  therefore, 
as  a  patient  is  feized  with  a  febrile  attack, 
he  fliould  immediately  be  put  to  bed,  and 
left  under  the  care  of  one  attendant  only, 
and  every  thing  that  can  call  into  action  the 
operations  of  the  mind  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  might  be  conceived,  that  the  practi- 
tioner who  was  called  in  to  attend  the  pa- 
tient, need  not  be  warned  to  avoid  exciting 
anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  about  his 
difeafe;  it  is  neceffary,  however,  as  there 
are  many  practitioners,  who,  from  inatten- 
tion, make  the  difeafe  the  fubjed  of  their 
converfation  in  the  hearing  of  the  patient. 

It 
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It  has  even  been  affirmed,  by  thofe  who 
wifli  to  viiify  medicine,  that  there  are 
pra&irioners  who,  out  of  a  point  of  va- 
nity, talk  learnedly  to  the  patient  about 
his  difeafe ;  and  that  there  are  fome  who 
have  even  wifhed,  by  alarming  the  patient, 
to  fix  the  difeafe,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
carried  off.  That  this  is  true  the  author 
can  hardly  believe ;  he  only  intends  to  warn 
all  practitioners  not  to  difturb  the  mind  of 
a  patient ;  indeed  at  any  time  in  difeafe,  but 
more  particularly  in  fever. 

The  patient  being  laid  in  bed,  in  nearly 
an  horizontal  pofture,  with  a  proper  degree 
of  heat  and  covering,  the  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is,  the  quality  of  theatmofphere 
which  he  breathes,  and  which  furrounds 
him. 

It  is  neceffary,  as  has  already  been  obferv- 
ed,  that  a  man  fhould  take  into  his  lungs  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  vapour,  called  pure  air, 
which  has  a  certain  effedi  on  the  fyftem  ne- 
ceffary  for  life.  This  vapour  does  not 
fenfibly  afFed:  the  matter  of  the  body, 
3  excepting 
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excepting  that  it  adds  yellow  to  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  which  is  fo  altered  in 
the  the  circulation  through  the  body,  that 
it  muft  pafs  through  the  lungs,  and  from 
them  again  into  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  order  that  a  man  (hould  exift.  This  va- 
pour makes  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  atmof- 
phere.  The  whole  atmofphere  is  fo  mixed 
together,  by  the  currents  which  are  con- 
ftantly  taking  place  in  it,  that  pure  air  is 
found  nearly  in  equal  proportions  in  almoft 
all  fituations  where  the  atmofphere  does  not 
ftagnate;  in  a  room  in  a  private  houfe, 
or  in  the  ward  of  an  hofpital  in  the  centre 
of  fuch  a  city  as  London ;  in  a  cultivated 
or  uncultivated  country,  over  the  fea,  or  in 
any  fituation  where  currents  of  the  atmof- 
phere are  conftantly  taking  place.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the  due  propor- 
tion of  pure  air  in  the  bed-chamber  of  a 
patient,  it  is  only  neceffary  that  the  air 
fhould  not  ftagnate. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  whe- 
ther a  different  proportion  of  pure  air  would 
be  better  adapted  to  the  refpiration  of  a  - 
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patient  in  a  fever,  than  that  proportion 
which  is  found  commonly  in  the  atmo- 
fphere. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  proportion  of  pure 
air  to  the  other  vapours  contained  in  the 
atmofphere  has  been  found  out ;  it  having 
been  long  known,  however,  that  there 
were  various  other  vapours  mixed  with  it 
in  the  atmofphere. 

Whenever  any  new  and  feemingly  im- 
portant fa£t  has  been  difcovered,  and  efpe- 
cially  if  it  cannot  immediately  be  applied 
to  any  advantageous  purpofe  in  mechanical 
or  chemical  arts,  mankind  in  general,  and 
very  often  even  praditioners  in  medicine, 
conceive  it  mufl  be  applicable  to  fome  me* 
dicinal  purpofe,  Juft  as  an  infant,  allured 
by  any  thing  which  glitters  in  its  eye,  ap- 
plies it  to  its  mouth,  fuppofing  it  muft  be 
likewife  exquifite  food  ;  fo  infants  in  medi- 
cine are  dazzledwith  any  furpriiing  difcovery, 
and  immediately  employ  it  for  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes,  not  confidering  how  extremely  difficult 
an  art  medicine  is;  how  fallacious  experiments 
made  in  it  often  are,  as  has  been  obferved 

long 
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long  ago  by  Hippocrates,  and  by  what  flow 
degrees  valuable  medicines  have  had  their 
powers  inveftigated  ;  how  long  it  was 
before  the  effects  of  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona,  of  mercury,  of  antimony,  were 
brought  to  light,  as  far  as  they  are  already 
known. 

The  author,  therefore,  conceives,  that 
in  fever  it  certainly  is  not  at  all  known, 
whether  the  fever  will  go  through  its  ordi- 
nary courfe  better  or  worfe  for  the  patient's 
breathing  an  atmofphere  having  a  larger  or 
lefs  proportion  of  pure  air.  The  other  va^ 
pours  which  conftitute  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  atmofphere,  may  fome  of 
them  be  noxious,  and  others  of  them  may 
be  breathed  along  with  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  pure  air,  without  any  detriment. 

As  the  vapours  which  confHtute  the  aU 
mofphere  are  extremely  vifcid,  they  fufpend 
innumerable  fine  particles  of  various  folids, 
and  alfo  innumerable  drops  of  fluids,  which 
are  principally  water,  the  effedts  of  which  laft 
have  already  been  attended  to*    Many  fuch 
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fubftances  may  be  very  noxious  and  very  im- 
proper for  the  patient  to  breathe  in  health,  and 
ftill  more  noxious  in  difeafe.  That  they  are „ 
very  noxious  in  many  difeafes  is  eafily  feen 
from  what  happens  in  hofpitals,  in  almoft 
all  kinds  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  inflamma- 
tions and  fuppurations,  in  all  affections  of 
any  of  the  parts  employed  in  refpiration. 
In  all  thefe  difeafes  the  patients  in  hofpitals 
recover  much  more  feldom  than  in  the 
air  even  of  London,  a  town  at  leaft  feven 
miles  long  and  three  in  breadth;  and  in 
fuch  a  town  thefe  difeafes  go  on  much  worfe 
than  they  do  in  the  country  at  the  diftance 
of  ten  miles  from  it. 

What  are  the  noxious  particles,  or  va- 
pours, mixed  with  the  atmofphere,  which 
render  it  fo  hurtful  in  thefe  difeafes,  has  not 
been  inveftigated.  The  breath  ariling  from 
the  lungs  of  animals,  the  vapours  which 
arife  from  their  bodies,  the  vapour  arifing 
from  the  immenfe  quantity  of  matter  which 
is  conftantly  putrefying,  the  vapour  which 
has  ferved  for  the  inflammation  of  fuel,  &c. 
'  are  all  improper  for  refpiration.  The  par* 
N  tides 
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tides  of  foot,  afhcs,  horfe-dung,  gravel,  and 
a  vaft  variety  of  other  bodies,  floating  in  the 
air  of  a  large  town,  render  it  undoubtedly 
improper  for  refpiration^  but  which  of  all 
thefe  fmall  particles,  vapours,  fluids,  or  fo- 
lids,  are  hurtful  in  the  difeafes  which  have 
been  enumerated,  has  by  no  means  been 
inveftigated  by  experiment,  the  only  means 
of  inveftigation  which  can  in  the  leaft  be 
depended  upon. 

However  noxious  thefe  vapours,  which 
ordinarily  contaminate  the  atmofphere  of  an 
hofpital,  or  large  town,  are  in  the  difeafes 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  do  not 
feem  to  have  very  bad  efFedts  in  a  regular 
continued  fever.  A  patient,  in  a  regular 
continued  fever,  goes  through  its  courfe  under 
exadtly  the  fame  treatment,  as  fafely  in  St. 
Thomas's  hofpital  as  he  does  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  an  air  in  which  no  noxious  par- 
ticles are  knov/n  to  exift.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  vapour  arifing  from  putrid 
fubftances  depreffes  the  ftrength,  and  in  fo 
far  muft  be  noxious  in  fever  ;  but  when 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  fuch  putrefaction, 

and 
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and  by  a  proper  circulation  to  keep  a  due 
proportion  of  pure  air;  infectious  vapour, 
and  moft  other  noxious  fubftances,  do  not 
feem,  from  experience,  to  have  much  effect 
in  regular  continued  fever. 

Two  things  muft  be  obferved,  therefore, 
in  regulating  the  air  of  the  room  in  which 
the  patient  is  confined  in  fuch  a  fever.  Firft, 
that  there  (hall  be  fuch  a  circulation  of  the 
air,  or,  in  other  words,  fuch  a  quantity  of  air 
mall  enter  the  room  and  pafs  out  of  it,  as  is 
fufficienVtokeep  up  the  proper  proportion  of 
pure  air.  This  muft  be  done  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  the  frem  air  paffing  in  mall  not 
flow  in  a  ft  ream  over  the  bed  of  the  patient, 
left  it  do  mifchief  by  its  temperature.  Se- 
condly, it  is  neceffary  that  the  air  (hall  not 
be  contaminated  by  putrefcent  matters.  It 
is  much  better  then  that  the  food,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  neceffary  for  the  patient, 
fhould  be  prepared  in  an  adjacent  chamber 
to  that  in  which  he  lies,  and  only  the 
attendant  upon  the  patient  mould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  his  room. 
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A  regular  continued  fever,  if  it  be  left  to 
purfue  its  own  courfe,continues,  as  has  already 
been  faid,  for  between  two  and  three  weeks, 
if  the  patient  is  not  loft  or  if  no  crilis  takes 
place.  A  man  cannot  live  for  fo  long  a  time 
without  fome  rcourifhment;  it  is  therefore 
neceffary,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  what 
food  and  drink  mould  be  employed  during 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  a  regular  continued  fever  there  is  no 
time  in  which  the  patient  is  free  from  the 
difeafe,  as  there  is  in  a  regular  tertian ; 
thofe  rules,  therefore,  which  have  been  laid 
down  as  proper  to  be  followed  in  a  regular 
tertian,  are  by  no  means  applicable  in  a  re- 
gular continued  fever. 

In  a  regular  continued  fever  no  principal 
meal  can  ever  be  employed,  as  the  organs  of 
digeftion  are  always  too  much  deranged  to 
be  capable  of  converting  into  chyle  and 
blood  a  large  quantity  of  food  of  any  kind. 
On  the  Qther  hand,  there  is  this  great 
difficulty  in   the   ordinary  ftate  of  the 

body 
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body  In  health,  that  in  man,  any  interruption 
to  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  arifing  from  frefti 
matter  being  thrown  into  the  ftomach,  al- 
ways interrupts  the  procefs,  fo  as  to  render 
it  much  more  imperfed:,  and  often  induces 
diforder  of  the  whole  fyftem.  This  is  not  the 
cafein  all  animals;  ahorfeis  conftantly  throw- 
ing in  frefh  matter,  and  the  procefles  are  go- 
ing on  notwithftanding  very  perfe&ly. 

A  man  is  often  fo  far  deranged  in  fever, 
as  to  render  it  in  many  things  neceffary  to 
deviate  from  his  ordinary  modes  of  life  in 
health.  In  a  regular  continued  fever, 
for  inftance,  the  food  cannot  be  thrown 
into  the  ftomach  in  great  quantity  at 
once,  without  greatly  difordering  the 
whole  fyftem,  increafing  the  difeafe,  and 
rendering  it  irregular;  fmall  quantities  only 
of  food  muft,  therefore,  be  thrown  in  at 
a  time,  and  that  muft  be  often  repeated. 

In  a  regular  continued  fever,  be  it  ever 
fo  flight,  no  folid  animal  food  ought  ever  to 
be  employed,  whether  quadrupeds,  birds, 
reptiles,  or  infedts.    Solid  animal  food,  in  a 
N  3  regular 
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regular  continued  fever,  during  its  digeftion, 
greatly  increafes  the  heat  to  the  feel  of  the 
patient,  ftill  more  to  the  feel  of  the  by- 
ftander,  and  frequently,  though  not  always, 
to  the  thermometer.  It  produces  great 
rertlefsnefs  and  fenfe  of  unealinefs,  and  an 
incieafe  of  depreffion  of  ftrength  in  the 
patient,  during  the  time  that  it  remains  in 
the  flomach  and  inteftines.  It  totally  de- 
ranges the  fever,  it  often  produces  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  frefh  paroxyfm.  If  it  be  made 
ufe  of  about  noon,  or  before  the  next  evening 
exacerbation,  this  is  almoft  always  rendered 
more  violent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  an 
error  be  committed,  and  folid  animal  food  be 
employed,  after  it  has  palled  through  the 
inteftinal  canals,  the fyftem  generally  recovers 
itfelf,  the  patient  only  being  weakened  by 
the  extraordinary  exertion,  and  rendered  lefs 
able  to  fupport  himfelf  during  the  remainder 
of  the  dileafe.  If  the  fame  kind  of  food 
be  perfifted  in,  it  increafes  the  evening  exa- 
cerbations extremely,  brings  on  delirium 
much  fader,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  it  would  otherwiie  arife,  and  prevents 
the  fever  from  being  worn  out  by  its  own 
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progrefs,  as  it  otherwife  would  be.  All  folic! 
animal  food  is  therefore  in  every  cafe  to  be 
rejected  throughout  the  whole  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe. 

Even  after  the  difeafe  has  been  termi- 
nated by  a  crifis,  animal  food,  in  a  folid 
ftate,  fhould  be  rejected,  there  being  no 
caufe  which  has  produced  relapfes,  as  far 
as  the  author's  obfervation  has  gone,  fo 
frequently  as  ufing  folid  animal  food  too 
foon.  Suppofing  even  a  complete  cri- 
fis fhould  have  taken  place,  and  entirely  ter- 
minated the  difeafe,  it  ought  to  be  at  lead 
five  or  fix  days  before  any  folid  animal  food 
is  ventured  upon. 

The  author  wi flies  to  prefs  this  more 
ftrongly  -y  becaufe  if  a  perfect  crifis  fhould 
take  place,  the  appetite  often  returns, 
and  the  patient  is  left  in  a  very  weak  (late. 
It  has,  in  this  cafe,  been  often  conceived 
by  the  patient,  and  much  more  frequently 
by  the  byftanders,  that  folid  animal  food 
would  reftore  his  ftrength  foon.  It  muft, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  when  a 
N  4  complete 
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complete  crifis  takes  place,  and  carries  off 
the  fever  entirely,  the  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
which  was  a  fymptom  of  the  fever,  ceafes* 
and  the  weaknefs,  which  was  produced  by 
the  exertions  and  derangement  of  all  the 
faculties  in  thefyftem,  is  no  longer  increaf* 
ing,  and  that  the  patient,  with  very  moderate 
nourishment,  and  the  fleep  and  reft  which  arq 
fo  apt  to  enfue  after  the  fever  has  been  com- 
pletely carried  off,  will  have  his  ftrength  re- 
ftored  in  a  very  inort  time,  without  ufing  any 
thing  that  fhall  run  any  rifk  of  re-producing 
the  difeafe. 

The  fame  objections  arife  againft  the  ufe 
of  fuch  animal  fluids  as  are  coagulated  by 
the  coagulating'juice  of  the  ftomach  ;  fuch 
as  ferum,  eggs,  and  other  fluids  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thefe  become  folid  as  foon  as  they 
are  thrown  into  the  ftomach,  and  have  the 
fame  effe&s  in  difturbing  the  whole  fyftem, 
during  their  digeftion,  as  have  been  juft 
enumerated  to  be  produced  by  folid  animal 
food.  Milk  is  a  fluid  of  this  kind, 
being  coagulated  by  the  coagulating  juice 
of  the  ftomach  as  foon  as  thrown  into  it. 

We 
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We  find,  that  it  has  been  reprobated  by 
Hippocrates,  and  many  other  pradtitioners. 
This  fubjefl:,  however,  will  be  confidered 
piore  fully  hereafter. 

All  fuch  vegetable  fubftances,  as  cabbage, 
lettuce,  green  peafe,  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
rejected,  on  account  of  their  difpofition  to 
run  into  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermen- 
tations, which  the  ftomach,  having  its 
powers  deprefled  by  the  fever,  is  not  ftrong 
enough  to  counteract.  Neither  is  it  able  to 
induce  thofe  fermentations  which  convert  the 
food  into  chyle.  Chyle  is  therefore  not 
formed  from  fuch  food,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vapour  is  extricated  during  the 
time  thefe  fubftances  remain  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  diftending  them,  and  pro- 
ducing fpafn^odic  contractions  in  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  regular  continued 
fever  no  very  great  nouriftiment  is  required 
for  the  prefent^  the  fyftem  being  able  to 
fupport  itfelf  for  a  time,  without  any  thing 
being  thrown  in  to  be  formed  into  chyle 
and  blood.  For  in  a  man  in  health,  what- 
ever 
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ever  quantity  of  food  is  thrown  in,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  it  only  is  converted  into  blood. 
The  remainder  is  either  converted  princi- 
pally into  water,  and  thrown  out  of  the 
body,  or  into  expreiTed  oil,  and  depofited 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  or  what  is  by 
fome  called  the  adipofe  membrane.  Hence 
we  fee  that  where  food  can  always  be  had 
in  plenty,  and  the  appetite  is  fuch  as  pro- 
vokes a  per  fon  to  employ  a  great  deal  more 
food  than  what  is  capable  of  maintaining 
the  proper  quantity  of  blood,  if  the  fuper- 
fluous  quantity  4of  chyle  be  converted  into 
water,  and  evacuated,  the  perfon  remains 
thin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  part 
of  the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  food  is  con- 
verted into  exprelfed  oil,  a  great  quantity  of 
fat  is  accumulated  in  almoft  every  part  of 
the  body.  When  more  food  is  ufed  than 
what  is  neceffary  for  keeping  up  the  proper 
quantity  of  blood,  there  is  always  fome 
quantity  of  expreiTed  oil,  and  perhaps  fome 
other  fubflances  formed  in  the  body.  Thefe 
are  laid  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  refervoir,  are 
abforbed,  brought  into  the  circulation 
again ;  are  converted  into  blood,  and  fupply 

in 
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in  a  degree  the  want  of  proper  nourifh- 
ment. 

By  what  procefs  they  are  converted  into 
blood  is  not  at  all  known;  but  that  they 
are  is  evident,  in  as  much  as  a  perfon  ftrong 
and  well  nourished  does  not  lofe  his  fluids, 
and  become  fo  emaciated  in  fever,  and  in 
many  other  difeafes,  as  if  he  had  had  lefs 
blcod  in  his  blood-veffels,  and  lefs  fat,  &c« 
when  the  difeafe  firft  took  place. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  when 
more  food  is  made  ufe  of  than  what  is 
fufficient  to  keep  up  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  fyftem,  the  fuperfluous  quantity 
is  otherwife  difpofed  of.  So  when  a  great 
quantity  of  expreffed  oil  is  depofited  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  it  does  not  fuppiy  the 
place  cf  food  better  than  if  a  moderate 
quantity  had  been  fo  depofited,  the  powers 
of  the  body  not  being  able  to  make  above  a 
certain  quantity  of  exprefTed  oil  into  blood. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  may  be  faid,  that  al- 
though a  man,  with  a  moderate  quantity  cf 
expreffed  oil,  that  is,  moderately  fat,  can 

undoubu 
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undoubtedly  fupport  himfelf  in  a  fever,  bet- 
ter than  a  man  who  was  emaciated  when 
the  difeafe  took  place,  yet  a  man  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  expreffed  oil  is  hurt  by 
the  abforption,  it  being  increafed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fever.  The  power  of  the 
lyftem  is  opprefied  by  the  quantity  of 
expreffed  oil  abforbed,  which  cannot  be 
converted  into  blood,  and  muft  be  con- 
verted into  water,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
body. 

When  therefore  a  man  is  in  a  proper  ftate 
of  nourishment  when  a  fever  begins,  if  there 
is  in  his  body  matter  which  may  in  part 
fupply  the  lofs  of  the  blood  during  its  pro- 
grefs,  it  is  not  proper  to  difturb  the  lyftem  by 
exhibiting  any  kind  of  food  liable  to  produce 
this  effedt  in  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe. 

If  it  could  be  forefeen  when  a  fever 
begins,  as  it  may  be  in  many  cafes,  that  it 
would  be  converted  into  a  r.egular  intermit- 
tent in  a  few  days,  it  would  not  be  neceffary 
to  derange  the  fyftem,  by  exhibiting  any 
kind  of  food  that  might  produce  any  dis- 
order 
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order  in  it,  fucfa  derangement  preventing 
perfedt  interrniffions  from  taking  place. 
But  if  it  be  known,  from  the  rules  that 
have  already  been  laid  down,  that  the  dif- 
cafe  is  more  likely  to  be  a  continued  fever, 
although  no  nourifhment  is  wanted  imme- 
diately, there  will  afterwards  come  a  time 
when  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nourifh- 
ment will  be  required.  The  derangement 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion  is  not  fo  great  in 
the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  comes  to 
be  afterwards;  fo  that  upon  the  whole, 
coniidering  what  may  happen  afterwards, 
that  is  to  fay,  how  much  nourifhment  will 
be  wanted,  it  is  better  not  to  let  the  patient 
fink,  but  give  him  as  much  food,  and  luch 
food,  from  the  beginning,  as  will  not  produce 
any  diflurbances  from  its  quantity  or  quality. 

Every  kind  of  food  which  is  adhefive  to 
the  ftomach  when  it  gets  into  it,  produces 
conliderable  diflurbances  in  the  fyftem  dur- 
ing the  time  it  remains  in  the  flomach;  fuch 
as  ftrong  folution  of  gum  arabic,  jellies 
formed  from  the  meat  of  young  animals, 
or  from  the  membraneous  parts  of  animals 
3  diiTolved 
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diflblved  in  water ;  fuch  fubftances,  there- 
fore, fhould  be  avoided.  Farinaceous  mat- 
ter, coagulated  by  heat,  and  afterwards 
diflblved  in  water,  forms  a  food  which  gives 
indeed  moderate  nourishment,  but  then  it 
is  not  adhefive  to  the  ftomach,  does  not 
produce  any  difturbance  in  the  fyftem  in 
confequence  of  its  folidity,  nor  is  it  apt  to 
fall  into  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  not  therefore  acefcent  or  flatu- 
lent. Farinaceous  vegetable  food,  if  dif- 
folved  in  water,  without  being  firft  coagu- 
lated by  heat,  or  otherwife,  affords  a  very 
vifcid  folution,  which  adheres  to  the  fto- 
mach, and  produces  great  difturbances  in 
the  fyftem.  We  fee  that  the  ancient 
Greek  phyficians  were  extremely  careful 
to  coagulate  farinaceous  matter  before  they 
exhibited  it  to  their  patient?,  either  in  a  fo- 
lid  form,  or  diflblved  in  water,  as  their  pam's 
bifco5lus>  or  bread  twice  baked,  the  coa- 
gulation not  penetrating  fufficiently  through 
the  whole  of  it  on  its  firft  expofure  to  heat. 
'On  the  fame  ground  they  broke  down  the 
farinaceous  feeds  of  wheat,  and  other  grains, 
into  (mall  particles,  although  not  quite  into 
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flour,  expofed  them  to  heat  in  an  oven  until 
they  were  browned,  So  likewife  barley  water 
is  prepared,  by  boiling  in  the  iiift  place  the 
barley  in  water,  till  it  be  coagulated,  throw- 
ing away  that  water,  and  then  employing  a 
frefh  quantity  of  water,  in  which  part  of 
the  barley  is  diffolved.  Such  a  folution  of 
farinaceous  matter  in  water  forms  the  fim- 
pleft  nouri£hment  in  fevers,  and  other  acute 
difeafes. 

Solutions  of  farinaceous  feed,  thus  form- 
ed, firft  by  taking  off  the  hulks  from  the 
feed,  then  boiling  the  cotyledons  or  fari- 
naceous parts  in  water,  afterwards  throwing 
away  that  water,  and  laftly  adding  more 
water,  until  part  or  a  whole  of  the  fari- 
naceous matter  is  diffolved,  forms  that  kind 
of  nourimment  which  gives  the  lea  ft  dis- 
turbance during  its  digeftion. 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  practi- 
tioners, that  no  other  food  mould  ever  be 
employed  in  a  regular  continued  fever,  as 
they  have  thought  that  it  is  of  much 
more  confequence  to  avoid  all  difturbance, 

and 
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and  confequent  irregularity  of  the  fever,  than 
to  give  nourifhment  in  a  greater  degree. 
Others,  again,  have  thought  it  of  confe- 
quence  to  give  more  nourifhment. 

The  next  preparation  of  farinaceous  mat- 
ter is  made  by  forming  it  into  a  cake,  bak- 
ing it,  and  afterwards  boiling  it  in  water, 
until  it  is  not  quite  diffolved,  and  fo  exhi- 
biting it  to  the  patient.  Sago  feems  to  be 
the  farinaceous  pith  of  fome  palm  tree  pre- 
pared in  this  manner. 

The  author,  in  his  Treat ife  on  DigefJon, 
has  (hewn,  by  an  accurate  experiment, 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  food  in 
a  folid  form,  gives  much  greater  nourifh- 
ment than  when  it  is  diffolved  in  water  >  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
even  when  it  is  nearly  diffolved,  it  is  of 
fomewhat  more  difficult  digeition  than  when 
it  is  entirely  dilToIved. 

Next  to  food  prepared  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  already  defcribed,  the  coty- 
ledons of  farinaceous  feeds,  as  of  barley, 

for 
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For  example,  boiled  in  water,  until  they  have 
become  very  foft,  give  fomewhat  a  greater 
nouriftiment,  and  have  been  thought  by 
many  a  food  of  quite  as  difficult  digeftion 
as  ought  ever  to  be  employed  in  continued 
fevers.  Bread  twice  baked,  which  in  our 
language  is  called  rufks,  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  degree  of  facility  of  digeftion,  and 
of  the  fame  nourifhment.  Farinaceous 
feeds,  broken  down  into  fmall  particles, 
afterwards  expofed  to  heat  until  they 
are  brown,  and  given  either  in  that  ftate  or 
boiled  in  water,  appear  to  have  been  much 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  phyficians, 
although  they  are  not  now  in  ufe. 

Fruits  are  of  various  qualities  with  re- 
gard to  digeftion  and  nouriftiment.  Some 
of  them  contain  a  very  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  an  acid,  which  is  evidently  capable 
of  digeftion,  as  it  corrects  the  putrefcency 
of  animal  food,  which  no  other  acid  does* 
This  (hews  that  it  enters  into  the  ferment- 
ations of  the  ftomach  along  with  the  ani- 
mal food.  This  is  a  fubjed,  however, 
which  it  would  be  improper  to  argue  here, 
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as  fruits,  whofe  juices  principally  confift  in 
this  acid,  fuch  as  lemons,  do  not  afford 
nourifliment  enough  to  be  depended  upon 
in  fevers. 

Some  fruits  contain  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  exceedingly  apt  to  fall  itfelf 
into  fermentation,  and  produce  in  the  fugar, 
which  is  found  in  fome  quantity  in  all  fruits, 
the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations,  and 
induce  thefe  fermentations  in  the  ftomach. 
Thefe  are  therefore  flatulent  and  acefcent,  and 
of  confequence  cannot  be  employed  with  any 
propriety  in  this  difeafe.  Cherries,  for 
example,  are  of  this  kind.  Other  fruits 
contain  a  great  deal  of  fugar,  and  hence  af- 
ford gieat  nourishment,  and  but  little  of 
that  mucilage  which  is  fo  apt  to  fall  into 
fermentation?,  are  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  may 
therefore  be  employed  in  fever ;  che  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  which  are  cultivated  are 
grapes,  figs,  and  dates,  which  are  all  of 
them  agreeable  to  the  ftomach,  and 
may  be  employed  along  with  the  prepara- 
tions of  farinaceous  matter  that  have  been 
above  enumerated. 

r  While 
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While  in  the  recent  form,  however,  the 
fruits  laft  enumerated  contain  rather  too  large 
a  quantity  of  effential  oil  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  ftomach  during  the  time  of  a  regular 
continued  fever,  although  the  flavour  of 
this  effential  oil  is  often  very  agreeable  to  a 
man  in  health  in  their  recent  form.  They 
alfo  contain  more  or  lefs  of  a  mucilaginous 
adhefive  matter.  By  drying  or  expofing  them 
to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  the  adhefive  matter 
is  coagulated,  and  lofes  its  adhefivenefs  $  the 
effential  oil  is  in  a  great  meafure  evaporated, 
and  the  objections  arifing  from  thefe  of 
confequence  got  rid  of.  The  mifchief, 
however,  arifing  from  the  flavour,  and  ad- 
hefive mucilage,  is  not  fo  great  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  employed  when  re- 
cent, if  they  be  good  of  their  kind,  efpecially 
grapes,  provided  they  be  fully  ripe. 

Another  clafs  of  fruits  contain,  befides 
native  vegetable  acid,  fermentable  mucilage, 
fugar,  and  generally  a  fmall  proportion  of 
an  adhefive  mucilage  like  gum,  and  a  quantity 
of  farinaceous  matter ;  fuch  as  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  peaches,  and  ne&arines.  In  the 
O  %  tribe 
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tribe  of  apples  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
farinaceous  matter  and  adhefive  mucilage; 
therefore  apples  and  pears  may  be  employed 
in  regular  continued  fevers;  but  not  unlefs 
they  have  had  their  mucilaginous  fubftances 
coagulated  by  heat,  which  alfo  deftroys,  in 
a  great  meafure,  the  fermentable  mucilage 
with  which  they  likewife  abound.  Boiled, 
baked,  or  roafted,  they  may  alfo  be  em- 
ployed as  food  in  a  regular  continued  fever. 

Peaches,  and  other  fruits  of  the  fame 
kind,  when  they  have  been  improved  by 
cultivation,  contain  little  elfe  but  farinaceous 
matter  and  fugar,  and  may  therefore  be 
employed  without  any  previous  preparation. 

The  fruits  of  the  cucurbitaceas,  whether 
ripe  or  unripe,  are  very  improper  to  be  em- 
ployed in  regular  continued  fever,  or  indeed 
in  any  difeafe  where  it  is  neceffary  to  employ 
food  of  eafy  digeftion.  They  contain  a 
mucilage,  which  falls  into  fermentations 
more  difficultly  than  any  fubftance  that  we 
know.  They  refill:  fo  ftrongly  the  ferment- 
ations which  take  place  in  the  ftomach, 

although 
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although  they  be  of  a  loofe  and  flabby  tex- 
ture, as  to  have  remained  in  the  ftomach 
above  three  days,  and  to  have  been  thrown 
up  again  undiffolved  and  almoft  unaltered. 
Of  this  kind  are  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 

Thefe  are  the  vegetable  fubftances  em- 
ployed for  food,  and  the  properties  which 
render  them  fit  or  unfit  to  be  made  ufe  of 
in  regular  continued  fever,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  difeafe.  That  is,  in  a  very 
violent  regular  continued  fever,  at  the  be- 
ginning, if  the  patient  be  in  perfect  health 
and  ftrength,  and  well  nourifhed,  nothing 
but  folutions  of  farinaceous  matter,  coa- 
gulated by  heat,  fhould  be  given.  If  the 
fever  is  not  fo  violent,  although  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  neceffity  for  much  nourifli- 
mentfor  the  prefent,  yet  as  there  will  come 
a  time  afterwards,  when  the  fever  will  be 
more  violent,  and  afFedl  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion more,  it  is  better  to  employ  farinaceous 
matter  coagulated,  and  nearly  diffolved  again 
in  water,  fuch  as  fago ;  or  only  fomewhat 
foftened  again  by  the  water,  as  barley  boiled 
foft,  &c.  together  with  fuch  fruits  as  have 
been  above  pointed  out. 

O  3  It 
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It  has  been  a  queftion,  whether  any  ani- 
mal food  fhould  ever  be  employed  in  regu- 
lar continued  fevers.  Many  practitioners 
have  contended  ftrongly,  that  no  animal 
food  (hould  ever  be  given.  Animal  food,  of 
3ny  kind,  is  certainly  much  more  apt  to  dif- 
2gree  with  the  ftomach,  to  produce  a  great 
fenfe  of  heat  throughout  the  fyftem,  and  to 
render  the  pulfe  more  frequent,  than  thofe 
vegetable  fubftances  which  have  been  enu- 
merated as  proper  to  be  employed  in  regu- 
lar continued  fever.  Moreover  men  may 
live  and  be  nourished,  and  their  ftrength 
perfectly  kept  up,  by  vegetable  food  alone, 
even  when  they  undergo  great  labour,  or 
when  they  ufe  violent  exercife.  If  thus  in 
health  food  of  eafy  digeftion  is  fufficient  to 
maintain  the  powers  of  the  body,  it  is 
certainly  capable  of  maintaining  them  in 
difeafe,  where  from  the  facility  of  its  digef- 
tion, a  greater  proportion  of  it  will  be 
converted  into  chyle,  than  of  animal  food 
of  much  more  difficult  digeftion. 

Whether  it  be  ever  proper  for  mankind 
to  ufe  animal  food,  is  a  queftion  foreign 

from 
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from  the  prefcnt  difTertation.  The  queftion 
at  prefcnt  to  be  agitated  is,  whether  animal 
food  lhoula  be  employed  by  a  patient  af- 
flicted with  fever.  The  author  is  inclined 
to  think,  that  it  is  never  neceffary  or  pro- 
per for  the  patient  to  ufe  animal  food  of 
any  kind  in  a  regular  continued  fever.  The 
habit  of  ufing  animal  food  in  large  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  in  this  country,  England, 
has  induced  an  idea,  that  a  patient  could 
not  befuftained  through  a  regular  continued 
fever  without  ufing  animal  food.  This 
prejudice  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  prevent  the  attendants  on  the  fick 
from  giving  them  animal  food.  It  mull 
therefore  be  confidered,  what  kind  will 
produce  the  leaft  difturbance  in  the  fyf- 
tem. 

In  the  firft  place,  no  folid  animal  food 
fhould  ever  be  exhibited  to  a  patient  affected 
with  a  regular  continued  fever.  Solid  ani- 
mal food,  even  fuch  as  is  of  the  eafieft 
digeilion,  fuch  as  fowls,  and  white  fifh  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  flrmnefs,  as  whit- 
ings, has  been  the  caufe  of  the  greater!: 
O  ^  pumher 
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number  of  relapfes  when  ufed  after  a  crifis, 
or  by  a  convalefcent,  that  have  come  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  author.  Of  confe- 
quence,  it  muft  do  much  mifchief  dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  regular  continued  fever, 
by  rendering  the  relaxations  more  imperfect, 
and  the  exacerbations  more  violent  -9  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  by  no  means  ufed, 
until  the  patient  has  got  perfectly  free  from 
all  appearances  of  the  dileafe. 

If  animal  food  then  is  to  be  employed  at 
all,  it  ihould  be  in  folution  in  water. 
All  folutionsof  animal  food  in  water  are  not 
of  the  fame  kind.  In  the  firft  place,  there 
are  certain  folutions  of  animal  food  in  water, 
which  contain  mucilaginous  matter,  which 
coagulates,  that  is  to  fay,  becomes  in- 
foluble  in  water,  confequently  folid  as  foon 
as  it  gets  into  the  ftomach.  Such  fub- 
ftances  are  as  difficult  of  digeftion  as  folid 
animal  food,  when  they  are  thrown  into  the 
ftomach,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejected  j 
fuch  as  whites  of  eggs,  ferum  of  blood, 
&c.  All  fuch  fubflances  may  be  eafily 
known,  by  heating  them  to  the  heat  of 

«  boiling 
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boiling  water,  in  which  degree  they  alfo 
coagulate. 

Milk  is  a  fluid  that  always  coagulates  in 
the  ftomach,  but  does  not  coagulate  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally thought,  that  this  fluid  ought  not  to 
be  made  ufe  of  in  continued  fevers.  In  one 
part  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  it  is 
faid  Amply,  that  it  is  bad.  In  another  part, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  unlefs  the  fe- 
ver is  very  long.  Sometimes  the  author 
has  feen  it  coagulate  in  the  ftomach  fo 
firmly,  as  to  render  the  patient  lick,  which 
ficknefs  brought  on  vomiting,  during  which 
the  coagulum  was  thrown  up  refembling  a 
tendon.  In  fuch  cafes  milk  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  improper  food. 

Milk  confifts  of  a  folution  of  a  mucila- 
ginous fubftance  in  water,  expreffed  oil, 
and  fugar;  there  is  perhaps  like  wife  a  little 
of  the  neutral  falts  of  the  blood  in  it.  The 
fugar  contained  in  it  corrects  any  putref- 
cency  that  might  take  place  in  the  chyle, 
rather  difpofmg  it  to  be  acefcent;  and  the 

expreffed 
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exprefled  oil  being  every  where  mixed  with 
it,  prevents  it,  when  it  coagulates,  from 
forming  fo  firm  a  mafs,  fo  that  although 
it  be  always  coagulated  in  the  ftomachs  of 
children,  it  digefts  eafier  than  almoft  any 
kind  of  food,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gives 
them  greater  nourifliment.  This  would 
tempt  us  to  employ  it  in  fever,  as  an  animal 
food  of  at  leaft  eafy  digeftion ;  and  the  au- 
thor is  not  certain  that,  notwithstanding  it 
has  been  condemned  by  Hippocrates,  and  the 
few  cafes  he  has  feen  where  it  has  difagreed 
with  the  ftomach,  that  it  is  very  fit  to  be 
employed  if  any  animal  food  is  given. 

Of  the  folutions  of  animal  mucilages  in 
water,  which  are  not  coagulable  by  the  juices 
of  the  ftomach,  there  are  none  found  com- 
monly in  animal  bodies  which  give  nourifli- 
ment. They  are  made  by  diffolving  thefolid 
or  coagulated  fluids  of  animals  in  water  by 
heat.  Thefe  differ  from  each  other,  in  form- 
ing with  water  a  folution  either  more  or  lefs 
vifcid  or  adhefive. 


It 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  every 
thing  adhefive  is  of  extremely  difficult  di- 
geftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  produces  great 
diforder  in  the  fyllem  daring  the  digeftiori. 
All  fuch  folutions  of  animal  mucilage  in  wa- 
ter, as  form  with  the  water  an  adhefive  com- 
pound, are  therefore  improper  to  be  employ- 
ed in  fevers.  Such  are  folutions  of  all  parts  of 
young  animals,  as  veal,  lamb,  &c.  and  alfo 
the  folutions  of  the  membraneous,  tendi- 
nous, and  ligamentous  parts  of  all  animals. 

If  we,  therefore,  employ  any  animal  food 
at  all  in  regular  continued  fevers,  it  mould 
be  folutions  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  ani- 
mals, which  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
as  of  oxen,  fheep,  fowls,  .&c.  In  making 
folutions  of  parts  of  animals  in  water,  which 
we  call  broths  and  foups,  we  extract  a 
quantity  of  exprefled  oil,  which  is  fluid  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  generally  folid  in 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphere.  This  exprefled 
oil  contains  the  flavour  of  the  animal,  which 
depends  probably  on  an  eflential  oil  difTufed 
through  the  expreffed  oil.  When  the  whole 
folution  is  fet  to  cool,  the  exprefled  oil  rifes 

to 
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to  the  top,  and  as  it  cools  becomes  folid, 
and  therefore  may  be  eafily  ft  rained  off,  car- 
rying the  flavour  along  with  it,  which  fbould 
always  be  done  before  it  be  exhibited  to 
the  patient. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  regular  continued 
fever,  when  it  has  attacked  a  patient  in 
full  vigour  and  well  nourifhed,  it  is  certainly 
improper  to  employ  animal  food  in  the  firft 
week  of  the  difeafe ;  when  it  is  given,  it 
ought  to  be  in  fniall  quantities  at  a  time. 
Thefe  are  the  attentions  to  the  nourifhment 
during  the  continuance  of  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever. 

Thirft  is  often  a  very  diftreffing  fymptom 
of  fever:  the  opinions  of  practitioners  have 
differed  very  much  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality  of  the  fluid  to  be  made 
ufe  of  for  drink. 

The  ancient  Greek  phyficians  thought  it 
improper  that  the  patient  fliould  drink-  any 
thing  at  all  during  at  leaft  part  of  the  dif- 
eafe, as  they  conceived  that  any  kind  of  drink 

increafed 
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increafed  the  fever,  and  occasioned  greater 
thirft,  even  water  alone.  Modern  prafti- 
tioners,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  blood 
thinner,  have  forced  the  patient  to  drink  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  water,  or  watery 
fluids,  than  he  would  of  his  own  accord. 

That  the  blood  is  thick3  and  in  confer 
quence  obftrudis  the  fmall  vcffels  in  fever^ 
was  a  do&rine  formed  by  authors,  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  fubftances  of  which 
the  blood  confifts.  They  did  not  know 
that  its  moft  effential  parts  are  red  parti- 
cles, coagulable  lymph,  and  ferum;  that 
there  is  befides  thefe  a  folution  of  muci- 
laginous fubftance,  fimilar  to  that  which  is . 
formed  where  putrefaction  has  taken  place* 
that  there  was  a  folution  of  natron  murk- 
turn,  ammonia  muriata,  and  ammonia  phof- 
phorata;  befides  other  neutral  and  earthy 
falts;  and  that  befides  all  thefe  fubftances 
there  is  alfo  water,  not  in  a  ftate  of  chemi- 
cal combination  with  any  fubftance,  but 
difFufed  through  them,  There  is,  there- 
fore*  a  larger  quantity  of  water  already  in 

the 
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the  blood-veffels  than  is  neceflary  to  dif- 
lolve  or  combine  with  any  of  them. 

That  it  is  true  that  there  is  water  not 
chemically  combined  is  fhewn  by  this,  that 
when  the  blood  is  expofed  to  fome  of  the  fine1 
filters  in  the  body,  fuch  as  the  pores  of 
the  fkin  or  the  kidneys,  water  is  filtered  off, 
fometimes  perfectly  pure ;  but  filtration  is ' 
a  procefs  which  never  feparates  two  fubftan- 
ces  chemically  combined;  water  then,  fo 
filtered  off,  is  not  in  combination  with  any 
of  the  fubftances  from  whence  it  is  fil- 
tered, 

Ifmorefuperfluous  matter  were  thrown  into 
the  blood  than  is  already  in  it,  it  would  not 
render  any  of  the  parts  of  the  blood  thinner, 
or  capable  of  pafiing  through  veflels  it  could 
not  pafs  through  before ;  the  only  effed:  of  it 
would  be,  that  when  blood  came  to  a  vefiel  fo 
fmall  as  not  to  let  any  other  part  of  the  blood 
pafs  through,  the  water  would  pafs  through, 
and  leave  the  other  parts  of  the  blood  be- 
hind. Throwing,  therefore,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  into  the  blood- veflels  would 

not 
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not  thin  any  part  of  the  blood  that  was  too 
vifcid,  fo  as  to  make  it  pafs  through  vef- 
fels  that  it  could  not  pafs  through  before  on 
account  of  its  vifcidity.  It  is  not  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  force  the  patient  to  drink  more 
water  than  he  choofes  for  the  purpofe  of 
thinning  the  blood,  as  no  fuch  effect  arifes 
from  throwing  in  a  larger  quantity. 

There  are  many  other  arguments,  by 
which  it  might  be  fhewn,  that  drinking 
more  water  than  the  patient  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  do,  from  his  thirft,  in  no  way 
alters  the  chemical  properties  of  the  blood ; 
that  is,  thofe  properties  which  diftinguifh  the 
feveral  parts  of  it  from  one  another,  or  from 
any  other  fubflance ;  but  what  we  have  al- 
ready urged  appears  perfectly  fufficient. 

As  it  is  not  neceffary  or  ufeful  to  give  a 
quantity  of  water  greater  than  the  patient 
choofes  to  drink,  fo  on  the  other  hand,  the 
not  giving  a  fufficient  quantity,  according 
to  the  thirft,  feems  to  have  arifen,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  from  that  fu  perflation,  which 

has 
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Induced  mankind  to  refrain  from  things 
agreeable,  to  produce  fome  falutary  effe&j  juft 
as  men  think  they  will  go  to  heaven,  by  not 
eating  animal  food  for  two  days  in  the  week. 

The  author  then  conceives,  that  the  pa- 
tient fhould  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  as 
he  defires. 

Another  queftion  has  been  much  agitat- 
ed, whether  the  drink  fhould  be  exhibited 
hot  or  cold. 

T^ie  ancient  Greek  phyficians  exhibited 
water  in  fever,  not  only  cooled  to  the  heat 
of  the  atmofphere,  but  cooled  to  the  freez- 
ing point;  and  they  gave  fuch  cold  water, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  quart  or  two,  to  be 
drunk  at  once.  The  purpofe  for  which 
fuch  quantities  of  very  cold  water  were  ex- 
hibited, will  be  taken  notice  of  afterwards. 
At  prefent  the  ordinary  food  and  drink  of 
the  patient  are  only  treated  of. 

Some  modern  pradlitioners  conceive,  that 
cold  fluids,  thrown  into  the  ftomach,  would 
2  render 
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render  the  blood  thicker,  and  would  make 
it  produce  obftru£tion.  Cold  undoubtedly 
increafes  the  vifcidity  of  all  fluids ;  this  is 
ftiewn  by  a  cold  fluid  paffing  through  a  filter 
much  flower  than  the  fame  fluid  when  it  is 
hot.  The  body  is  always  kept  nearly  in 
the  fame  degree  of  heat.  Probably  one  of 
the  ufes  of  this  equal  heat  is,  that  there 
fhall  be  no  alteration  of  the  vifcidity  of  the 
fluids,  fo  as  to  afFedt  the  filiations  which 
are  conftantly  taking  place,  and  by  which 
fome  of  the  moll  important  functions  are 
performed. 

When  cold  water  is  thrown  into  the 
ftomach,  the  power  in  the  ftomach  itfelf 
of  keeping  its  own  temperature,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  will 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  it  from 
being  rendered  much  lefs  than  the  ordi- 
nary heat  of  the  animal.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  pafles  through  the 
veflels  of  the  ftomach,  would  hardly  allow 
time  for  it  to  be  affedted  much  by  the  heat  of 
water  in  the  ftomach,  After  a  man  has  put 
his  hand  in  water  even  as  cold  as  the  freez- 
P  ing 
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ing  point,  the  author  has  found  blood  taken 
from  a  vein  of  the  arm  not  cooled  to  lefs 
than  ninety  degrees.  If  the  blood  was  ren- 
dered fo  thick  as  to  be  capable  of  obftruft- 
ing  the  veflels,  it  would  be  the  vefTels  of 
the  ftomach  itfelf  that  would  be  obftrudted  ; 
but  no  mifchief  arifes  to  the  ftomach  when 
frozen  watery  fluids  are  thrown  into  it.  Al- 
though thoufands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don are  every  day  in  the  practice  of  eating 
Ice,  we  find  no  mifchief  arife  from  throw- 
ing it  into  the  ftomach,  either  in  health  or 
in  fever. 

When  a  vein  is  opened,  and  blood  flows 
from  it  into  a  bafon,  the  coagulable  lymph 
feparates  from  the  water  by  which  it  was  dif- 
folved,  anci  becomes  folid  5  but  the  coagula- 
ble lymph  becomes  folid  equally,  whether 
the  blood  be  kept  in  the  heat  of  the  human 
body,  or  be  heated  only  to  the  heat  of  thaw- 
ing water,  which  is  lefs  j  or  to  the  heat  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  which  is  more  than  it  can 
ever  be  expofed  to  in  the  human  body. 

Ther 
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There  is  therefore  no  reafon  to  belief 
that  cold  water  thrown  into  the  ftomach, 
efpecially  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
choofes  to  drink,  can  make  any  alteration  in 
the  thicknefs  of  the  blood,  by  its  operation 
in  the  ftomach. 

The  author,  therefore,  concludes,  that 
as  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  reftrain  the  patient 
from  drinking  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  or  to 
compel  him  to  drink  more  than  he  choofes, 
fo  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  prevent  him  from 
drinking  it  of  the  degree  of  heat  that  he  likes 
beft. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is, 
the  quality  of  the  watery  fluid  that  is  ufed 
for  drink  in  continued  fevers. 

Water  is  obtained  without  any  artificial 
procefs,  as  it  flows  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  fprings  j  in  which  cafe  it  almofl 
always  contains  fome  faline  fubftances,  moft 
commonly  natron  muriaturn,  or  magnefia 
vitriolata,  or  both ;  and  likewife  very 
often  a  vapour,  which  was  called  gas  by 
P  z  Van 
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Van  Helmont,  who  firft  difcovered  It ;  and 
flhce  his  time  fixed  air,  and  by  many  other 
names.  When  the  water  pafTes  in  a  ftream 
from  the  fpring,  expofed  to  the  atmofphere, 
the  gas  evaporates,  and  the  falts  are  decom- 
pofedj  fo  that  in  a  river,  although  it  may 
be  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  which  dis- 
turbs its  tranfparency,  yet  there  is  nothing 
chemically  combined  with  it. 

There  is  a  mode  of  decompofition  of 
falts,  confirming  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
called  neutral,  an  acid  and  a  metal  called 
metallic  falts,  and  an  acid  and  an  earth 
called  earthy  falts,  which  has  been  taken 
too  little  notice  of  by  pradlitioners  in  medi- 
cine, although  it  is  very  often  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  exhibition  of  medicines. 

If  a  neutral,  metallic,  or  earthy  fait,  be 
diflblved  in  barely  as  much  water  as  will  dif- 
folve  it,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  no  change 
will  take  place;  but  if  this  faturated  folu- 
tion  be  diluted  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  fpring,  river,  or  rain  water,  on  {landing 
expofed  to  the  air,  the  falts  will  be  decom- 
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pofed:  the  neutral  falts  will  firft  have  their 
alkali  converted  into  magnefia,  and  after- 
wards the  acid  will  be  loft,  and  the  mag- 
nefia fall  to  the  bottom.    In  metallic  falts, 
the  metal  falls  to  the  bettom  in  a  calx,  that 
is  combined  with  pure  air,  and  that  calx  is 
fometimes  combined  with  gas,    In  earthy 
falts  the  acid  will  alfo  be  loft,  and  the  earth 
will  fall  to  the  bottom.  An  eafy  experiment 
fhews  this.    Make  a  faturated  folution  of 
cuprum  vitriolatum  in  water,  and  let  it  ftand 
in  a  wine  glafs  expofed  to  the  air  of  the  at- 
mofphere  $  it  will  remain  perfe&ly  clear 
and  tranfparent ;  but  if  we  put  a  drop  of 
this  folution  into  a  wine  glafs  holding  two 
ounces,  full  of  water,  the  liquor  will  be  at 
firft  perfectly  tranfparent  -9  but  in  lefs  than  a 
minute  it  will  begin  to  grow  opaque,  and  in 
lefs  than  an  hour  will  fall  to  the  bottom, 
in  the  form  of  a  blue  calx.    This  explains 
what  happens  in  mineral  waters ;  the  neu- 
tral, metallic,  and  earthy  falts  contained  in 
them,  are  decompofed  when  they  are  but 
in  fmall  proportion  to  the  water,  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  difTolve  a  grain  of  tar- 
P  3  tari^ed 
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tarlzed  antimony  in  an  ounce  of  fprlng,  ri- 
ver, or  rain  water,  with  a  view  of  giving  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  of  confequence  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony,  at 
the  end  of  every  fix  hours.  The  firft  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  may  contain  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony;  the  fecond 
quarter  of  an  ounce  lefs ;  the  third  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  ftill  lefs,  and  the  lafl:  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  contains  almoft  none  at 

tit; 

To  return  from     is  digreflion ;  a  perfon 
l|fttimed  to  any  ftimulus,  applied  to  the 
fenfes,  feels  an  uneafinefs  if 
That  ftimulus  be  removed,  fuch  as  a  man 
feels  when  the  light  he  has  been  accuftom- 
e  l  to  is  removed    fo  pure  water,  applied  to 
the  palate,  is  infipid,  and  gives  that  difa- 
preeable  fenfation  which  has  been  called 
M  aVvkifi-nefs.      Thus    the  inhabitants  of 
1  i, den  are  fonder  of  water  ifiuing  out  of 
(fee  eaith  by  fprings,  which  contains  mag- 
a  vitnoiata,  and  natron  muriatum,  and 
gds,  than  diftilled  water;  and  from  being 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed  t<x  the  former,  feel  diililled  or 
pure  water  difagreeable  to  the  tafte. 

It  feldom  happens  that  a  folution  of  any 
faline  fubftance,  which  is  not  difagreeable 
to  the  tafte  from  the  fait  contained,  can  do 
any  mifchief  to  a  patient  affedted  with  re- 
gular continued  fever,  and  therefore  whe- 
ther he  drinks  pure  water  alone,  or  water 
combined  with  fuch  falts,  and  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  gas  as  are  commonly  combined  with 
it  in  fprings,  is  of  no  confequence. 

It  has  often  happened  that  water  has 
been  impregnated  with  the  eflential  oils  of 
fome  of  that  clafs  of  plants,  which  in  Lin- 
nasus's  fyftem  are  called  didynamia  gym  no- 
fpermia,  fuch  as  fage,  balm,  &c.  and  ex- 
hibited for  drink  in  fevers* 

This  pra&ice  has  arifen  from  an  hypo- 
thecs, that  increafing  the  hot  fit  of  fe- 
ver by  ftimulants  would  tend  to  produce  a 
crifis.  Although  this  hypothefis  was  con- 
sidered by  Sydenham,  in  this  country,  as 
not  true,  and  is  given  up  by  pra&itioners  of 
knowledge  in  medicine,   the   practice  of 

P  4  SivinS 
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giving  thefc  infufions  has,  notwithftanding, 
continued  from  mere  habit.  This  prac- 
tice feldom  does  mifchief,  but  is  of  no 
manner  of  ufe. 

Weak  vinous  fluids  are  in  a  ftate  of 
fermentation;  and  as  fubftances  in  a  ftate 
of  fermentation  are  apt  to  excite  any  other 
fermentation  that  the  fame  fubftances  are 
capable  of,  are  perhaps  ufeful  to  ex- 
cite in  the  ftomach  the  fermentations  by 
which  the  food  is  converted  into  chyle, 
they  are  therefore  fo  far  perhaps  better 
than  pure  water.  Sydenham  accordingly 
recommends  fmall  beer,  a  weak  vinous 
fluid,  formed  from  an  infufion  of  malt, 
provided  it  be  perfectly  in  the  vinous  ftate,  as 
a  drink  proper  to  be  employed  in  continued 
fever. 

Solutions  of  farinaceous  fubftances,  after 
they  are  coagulated,  fuch  as  barley  water, 
have  not  only  the  advantage  of  making  the 
fuperfluous  water  of  the  blood  remain  longer 
in  the  blood-veffels,  fo  as  to  carry  off  more 
effe&ually  the  fuperfluous  faline  fubftances, 

and 
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and  putrefcent  mucilage  of  the  blood,  but 
like  wife  afford  nourifiiment  of  very  eafy  digef- 
tion,  and  are  therefore  very  ufeful  as  drink  in 
all  fevers  in  which  fuch  nourifhment  is  re- 
quired. They  may  be  rendered  more  palata- 
ble by  mixing  a  little  acid  from  any  vege- 
table, fuch  as  lemons  or  oranges,  and  if  it 
fhould  be  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  a 
little  fugar,  which  alfo  tends  to  give  nou- 
rifhment. 

When  a  man  is  fei&ed  with  fever,  it  often 
happens  that  before  the  moment  of  the  fe- 
ver taking  place,  he  felt  himfelf  in  perfedl 
health.  It  may  happen,  therefore,  that  juft 
before  the  fever  came  on,  he  may  have 
eaten  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fqod,  which 
of  courfe  would  not  be  digefted,  converted 
into  chyle,  and  pafs  into  the  blood-veftelsj 
nor  would  it  any  how  elfe  be  emptied  out 
of  the  primae  viae;  and  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion  being  leffened,  as  well  as  the  other 
powers  of  the  body,  the  food  would  remain 
in  the  ftomach  undigefted.  When  food 
remains  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  un- 
digefted, it  either  goes  through  the  vi- 
nous 
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nous  and  acetous  fermentations,  or  putrefies, 
and  in  both  cafes  occafions  great  difturbance 
in  the  fy  ft  tern.  It  produces  fometimes  un- 
eafinefs  about  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  at  firfl: 
a  fenfe  of  coldnefs  generally  all  over  the 
body ;  afterwards  a  fenfe  of  heat,  or  heat 
without  any  preceding  coldnefs ;  a  feel  of 
fullnefs  in  the  abdomen,  flatulency,  fre- 
quency of  pulfe,  pain  in  the  forehead, 
fometimes  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  cutaneous 
eruptions,  or  even  inflammation  about  the 
head.  All  thefe  derangements  ought  to, 
be  avoided  in  fever.  The  readieft  mode  of 
getting  clear  of  thefe. mifchiefs  is,  to  employ 
an  emetic  to  evacuate  fuch  fubftances  out 
of  the  ftomach.  If  fuch  undigefted  food 
fhould  have  got  into  the  duodenum  or  jeju- 
num, an  emetic  will  evacuate  thefe  likewife, 
as  is  evident  from  its  bringing  up  a  quantity 
of  bile,  which  never  gets  into  the  ftomach 
in  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  body.  Suppos- 
ing that  no  food  has  been  thrown  into  the 
ftomach  for  many  hours  before  the  fever  be- 
gins, fo  that  all  that  has  already  been  thrown 
in  has  digefted,  and  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines  have  been  cleared  of  it  entirely,  even 

in 
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In  this  cafe  moft  pradlitioners  have  confix 
dered  it  as  neceflary  to  exhibit  an  emetic* 
Perhaps  it  may  be,  that  fomething  like  the 
fame  cruft  that  is  formed  on  the  tongue, 
may  alfo  be  formed  upon  the  furface  of  the 
llomach,  and  be  evacuated  by  the  emetic  ; 
or  whether  it  be  by  fome  other  effe£t  of  the 
emetic,  the  patient  is  relieved  by  it  fo  much, 
as  to  have  induced  all  practitioners  to  re- 
commend it  at  the  beginning  of  fever,  or 
even  five  or  fix  days  after  the  fever  has  be- 
gun, fuppofing  an  emetic  has  not  before 
been  given. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  emetic 
produces  relief  in  all  cafes,  by  evacuating 
fomething  noxious  out  of  the  body,  or  whe- 
ther the  action  of  the  emetic  may  not  give 
relief  to  the  patient  in  fome  other  way. 
This  is  a  queftion  which  will  be  agitated 
hereafter,  when  at  the  fame  time  the  qua- 
lity of  the  emetic  and  the  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing it  will  be  treated  of. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  body  which 
are  depreffed  by  fever,  the  periftaltic  motion 

of 
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of  the  inteftines  is  one.  The  inteftines, 
therefore,  do  not  carry  down  the  undigefted 
part  of  the  food,  nor  the  bile,  pancreatic 
juice,  nor  other  fubftances  fecreted  in  them. 
Any  of  thefe  fubftances  remaining  in  the 
bowels  produce  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs,  weight, 
and  uneafinefs  and  reftlefsnefs  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  augment  the  fever  very 
considerably.  It  becomes  neceftary  on  this 
account  to  employ  fome  laxative  to  keep  up 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  and 
produce  an  evacuation  every  twenty-four 
hours.  At  the  beginning  of  a  fever  there 
may  be  undigefted  food  in  the  inteftines, 
while  the  patient  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to  be 
able  to  bear  a  larger  evacuation  than  after- 
wards. In  this  cafe  it  is  not  of  much  con- 
fequence  what  laxative  is  employed.  But 
after  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  time, 
efpecially  if  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  be 
reduced,  the  practitioner  fhould  never  em- 
ploy laxatives,  which  are  uncertain  in  their 
operation,  left  by  too  large  an  evacuation 
taking  place,  the  patient  ihould  be  very 
materially  hurt. 

Purgatives 
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Purgatives  are  very  far  from  having  one 
quality  in  all  of  them ;  fome  adt,  for  ex- 
ample, in  much  lefs  time  than  others. 
Such  purgatives  as  neutral  falts,  or  fuch 
falts  as  contain  magnefia  combined  with  an 
acid,  increafe  the  fecretions  from  the  intef- 
tines,  and  operate  in  an  hour  or  two  after 
their  exhibition,  and  their  effects  are  foon 
over.  Others,  as  aloes  and  rhubarb,  in- 
creafe only  the  peri  ftal  tic  motion  of  the 
inteftines,  and  neither  produce  fo  copious 
an  evacuation,  nor  are  they  fo  quick  in  pro- 
ducing their  effedts,  not  operating  very 
often  in  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  purgatives,  it  may 
be  proper  to  employ  fuch  as  increafe  the  fe- 
cretions, and  operate  quickly  for  the  firft  time, 
becaufe  the  inteftines  will  thus  be  quickly 
evacuated,  and  the  fubftances  contained  in 
them  not  fufFered  to  remain  long  enough  to 
increafe  the  fever  or  diforder  it,  provided  the 
patient  fhould  have  a  fufficient  degree  of 
ilrength.  If  he  fhould  be  very  weak  when 
attacked  by  the  fever,  the  rifk  muft  not  be 
run  even  at  the  beginning,  when  his  flrength 

is 
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is  not  at  all  exhaufted  by  the  fever,  of  ex- 
hibiting even  one  dofe  of  fuch  a  purgative  as 
neutral  falts,&c.  left  large  evacuations  ftiould 
be  produced  by  it,  and  the  patient  fo  reduced 
as  never  to  have  his  ftrength  recruited  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  be  fupported  during  the  difeafe. 

• 

If  one  dofe  of  fuch  a  purgative  as  increafes 
the  fecretions  from  the  inteftines,  and  pro- 
duces quick  evacuations,  be  exhibited  at 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  improper 
to  repeat  it,  becaufe  the  want  of  appetite, 
and  even  loathing  of  focd  in  the  patient, 
prevent  him  from  throwing  down  fuch 
fubftances  as  wc  want  to  evacuate  very 
quickly,  or  w7a(h  off  afterwards.  It  is  much 
better  to  employ  fuch  purgatives  as  increafe 
the  periftaltic  motion  only ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe  caffia,  manna,  and  other  fuch  laxatives, 
together  with  fenna,  rhubarb,  and  fulphur, 
are  to  be  employed.  Although  they  are 
longer  in  their  operation,  and  perhaps  even 
give  a  little  more  pain  to  the  patient,  their 
effe&s  are  much  more  limited,  fo  that  they 
run  little  rifle  of  weakening  by  too  copious 
an- evacuation  $  they  alfo  clear  the  inteftines 
z  more 
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more  certainly  of  what  is  wanted  to  be  got 
rid  of. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  we  might  fix  on 
fome  laxative  which   is   preferable,  and 
ought  always  to  be  employed,  this  way 
being  much  more  fimple  and  determinate. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  in  the  firft 
place,   that  the  conftitutions  of  different 
patients  arc  often  different  from  each  other, 
and  fubftances  applied  to  different  men  have 
different  effects  $   fo  that  if  one  laxative 
happens  not  to  produce  fufficient  effecl:  in 
its  ordinary  courfe,  it  may  be  fupplied  by 
another  which  can.   Moreover,  in  one  iitu- 
ation  One  laxative  may  be  procured,  when 
another  of  the  fame  kind  cannot.    But  the 
principal  ground  on  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
enumerate  various  laxatives  is,  the  advantage 
that  arifes  of  mixing  feveral  of  them  to- 
gether.   When  one  laxative  is  employed 
alone,  and  in  a  fufficient  dofe,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  licknefs,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  is 
uncertain  in  the  degree  of  its  operation. 
When  feveral  laxatives  are  mixed  together, 
they  are  much  lefs  apt  to  produce  lick- 
nefs 
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nefs  or  pain,  and  are  much  more  certain  in 
their  operation. 

This  obfervation  is  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  different  clafTes  of  medicine ;  but  it  would 
be  much  too  great  a  deviation  to  enter  into 
any  difcuflion  of  this  fubjedt  here. 

Certain  purgatives  not  only  affed:  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  fingly,  but  alfo  pro- 
duce confiderable  effedts  on  the  whole  fyftem. 
They  render  the  pulfe  frequent,  for  in- 
ftance,  fuch  are  jalap,  fcammony,  and  many 
others  $  it  would  be  certainly  improper  to 
employ  any  of  thefe  to  ad:  as  laxatives  in 
fever. 

When  the  patient  has  gone  through  the 
firft  week  of  the  fever,  his  ftrength  begins 
to  fail,  in  fo  far  as  that  any  great  evacuation 
might  bring  him  fo  low,  that  he  could  not 
afterwards  be  eafily  fupported  through  the 
remainder  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  therefore  a 
queftion,  whether  it  is  proper,  after  the 
firft  week,  to  give  him  a  laxative  by  the 
mouth. 


[  12$  ] 
It  happens  unfortunately,  that  medicines 
do  not  operate  precifely  in  the  fame  manner 
and  in  the  fame  degree,  every  time  they  are 
exhibited,  although  in  the  fame  dole,  and 
under  circumftances  perfectly  fimilar,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged.  The  fame  purgative, 
or  mixture  of  purgatives,  exhibited  to  the 
fame  perfon  in  health  at  the  diftance  of  a 
week,  when  fuch  perfon  appears  to  be 
exa&ly  in  the  fame  ftate  in  all  circumftances, 
will  operate  often  very  differently,  hardly 
ever  exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner.  At  the  firft: 
exhibition  it  {hall  purge  four  or  five  times, 
with  or  without  much  pain  -y  at  the  fecond 
perhaps  twice,  and  with  the  reverfe  pro- 
portion of  pain;  or  it  (hall  purge  the  firffc 
time  only  twice,  and  the  fecond  time  three 
or  four  times.  The  action,  therefore,  of 
fuch  purgatives  is  very  far  from  being  con- 
ftantly  the  fame.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  ftated  that  the  dofes  are  given  at 
lea  ft  with  the  interval  of  a  week ;  if  two 
equal  dofes  of  the  fame  purgative  be  exhibited 
to  the  fame  perfon  with  a  day's  interval,  the 
firft  dofe  generally  purges  much  more  than 
the  fecond, 

A  laxa- 
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A  laxative  medicine  thrown  into  the 
itomach  after  the  firft  week  of  the  difeafe, 
although  given  in  the  fame  dofe  which  before 
produced  one  evacuation  in  twenty-four 
hours,  may  now  therefore  produce  five  or 
fix,  and  may  by  this  means  diminifh  the 
powers  of  the  fyftem  too  much,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  exhibited  with  great  caution. 

If  there  were  no  other  mode  of  evacu- 
ating feculent  matter  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated, the  mifchief  arifing  from  it  is 
fuch,  that  a  laxative  muft  be  employed, 
although  certainly  with  caution. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  ap- 
plying purgative  or  laxative  remedies,  fo 
as  to  affedt  the  inteftines,  encreafe  their 
periftaltic  motion,  and  occafion  their  con- 
tents to  be  evacuated,  and  even  increafe  the 
fecretions  from  them. 

If  purgative  medicines  are  injected  into 
the  redtum  only,  or  with  fuch  force  as  to 
throw  them  up  alfo  into  the  colon,  they 
will  operate  fo  as  to  occafion  any  feculent 

matter 
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matter  then  to  be  evacuated*  This  mode 
of  applying  purgatives  or  laxatives,  differs 
only  from  the  former  in  the  degree  of  their 
operation,  and  is  faid  to  be  by  glyfter. 

The  queftion  to  be  here  agitated  is,  whe-* 
ther  it  may  be  better  or  fafer  to  employ 
purgatives  or  laxatives  in  the  latter  part  of 
fever,  to  keep  the  inteftinal  canal  clear  of  fe- 
culent matter  in  this  way,  or  by  the  mouth. 

As  purgatives  thrown  into  the  ftomach, 
and  paffing  from  thence  into  the  inteftinal 
eanal,  are  immediately  applied  to  the  excre- 
tory dudls  of  all  the  glands  of  the  inteftines, 
they  of  courfe  ftimulate  all  thefe  glands ;  if 
they  a&  by  ftimulating  the  glands  ;  and  by 
thus  producing  a  flow  of  fluids  in  every 
part,  wafh  the  whole  canal  clean  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  are  fo  far  preferable. 

Since  fuch  purgatives  likewife  as  tend  toln- 
creafe  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines, 
when  thrown  into  the  ftomach,  are  applied  to 
the  whole  internal  coat,  as  they  pafs  along  they 
increafe  the  periftaltic  motion  through  the 
Q^3  whole 
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whole,  and  fo  empty  the  inteftines  com- 
pletely. 

Purgatives,  therefore,  thrown  into  the 
ftomach,  clear  the  whole  inteflinal  canal 
better  than  glyfters. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers  the  food  that 
was  not  digefted  remains  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  inteftines,  and  therefore  at  the  be- 
ginning of  regular  continued  fevers,  on  this 
ground,  it  is  better  to  give  purgatives  by 
the  mouth. 

When  purgatives  are  thrown  into  the 
reftum  and  colon,  as  they  perhaps  never 
rife  above  the  colon,  it  is  a  queftion  whe- 
ther their  influence,  as  adting  on  the  reftum 
or  colon,  extends  to  the  ileon,  or  higher  ; 
whether  therefore  they  can  clear  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  inteftines. 

For  the  prefent  purpofe  this  need  not  be  ar- 
gued ;  for  after  a  fever  has  continued  a  week, 
and  is  regular,  if  purgative  medicines  by 
the  mouth  have  been  given  to  clear  the 
upper  part  in  that  week,  little  food,  and 

that 
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that  only  of  the  eafieft  digeftion,  being  em- 
ployed afterwards,  all  that  is  required  is 
to  keep  the  lower  parts  clear  of  the  recre- 
mentitious  parts  of  that  food,  and  of  the 
fluids  fecreted  in  the  inteftines.  Glyfters 
therefore,  after  the  firft  week  of  the  difeafe, 
feem  fufficient  to  evacuate  any  noxious  mat- 
ter that  may  be  in  the  inteftines. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  often  happen,  and 
actually  does  often  happen,  that  during  the 
firft  week  of  a  continued  fever,  the  practi- 
tioner who  has  attended  to  the  patient  has 
not  thought  of  the  ftate  of  the  primae  vise, 
but  left  the  patient  without  one  evacuation 
from  the  inteftines  for  feveral  days ;  and 
that  this  coftivenefs  continues,  or  a  purging 
arifes  from  the  feculent  matter  having  pu- 
trefied, or  otherwife  become  ftimulating. 
In  this  cafe  purgatives  or  laxatives  muft  be 
thrown  into  the  ftomach ;  but  fuch  cafes 
will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  dif- 
fertations  on  irregular  fever. 


Glyfters  have  this  difference  in  their  ac- 
tion from  purgatives,  that  they  are  not  near 
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fo  apt  to  produce  a  number  of  very  loofe  eva- 
cuations, and  fo  weaken  the  patient.  As 
therefore  they  arc  fufficient  to  keep  the 
primas  vise  clear  after  the  firft  week,  they 
are  preferable  for  the  reafons  above  given. 

Nearly  the  fame  fubftances  ufed  for  laxa- 
tives given  by  the  mouth  may  be  ufed  for 

glyfters. 

The  vehicle  fhould  be  fome  mucilaginous 
watery  fluid,  as  folution  of  farinaceous  mat- 
ter in  water.  Solution  of  flower  of  oats, 
which  we  call  water  gruel,  may  be  ufed. 
Decodtion  of  mallows,  &c.  are  alfo  proper. 
Such  mucilaginous  fubftances  are  preferable 
to  pure  water,  as  they  prevent  the  ftimulus 
of  the  purgative  from  adting  fo  immediately 
on  the  inteftine,  and  fo  making  the  glyfter 
be  evacuated  diredtly,  without  bringing  the 
feculent  matter  along  with  it. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  digreffion  here  to 
enter  into  the  explanation  of  this  fubjedt ;  it 
is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  effeft  is  adtually 
foupd  to  be  fo.    For  the  fame  reafon  oil 

has 
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lias  alfo  commonly  been  added  to  glyfters. 
Oil  has  alfo  the  effect  of  fmoothing  the  in- 
fide  of  the  inteftines,  and  allowing  hard 
feculent  matters  to  pafs  eafily  over  them. 

The  purgatives  to  be  ufed  in  glyfters  in 
regular  continued  fevers  arc  manna,  caffia, 
&c.  ol.  ricini,  fenna,  &c.  which  do  not  fti- 
mulate  the  fyftem  It  is  alfo  much  better 
to  mix  them  together,  as  in  the  elect,  fen. 
x  comp.  for  the  fame  reafon  as  purgatives 
given  by  the  mouth  are  better  mixed. 

In  continued  fevers,  where  glyfters  are 
merely  ufed  to  keep  the  prima;  via?  clear, 
neutral  falts  are  not  fo  applicable,  becaufe 
they  are  apt  to  induce  a  watery  fecretion 
from  the  inteftine,  which  is  not  wanted, 
but  is  hurtful. 

If  after  the  firft  week  of  a  continued 
fever  the  patient  (hould  have  had  no  evacu- 
ation from  the  inteftines  for  twenty -.four 
hours,  a  glyfter  fhould  be  ufed  about  fix  or 
feven  in  the  evening,  that  the  feculent  mat- 
ters may  be  evacuated  before  the  time  of 
QL4  deep. 
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fleep.    This  fhould  be  repeated  every  even- 
ing, when  there  has  been  no  evacuation  in 
the  former  part  of  the  day. 

If  there  fhould  be  two  or  three  loofer 
evacuations  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  it  is 
alfo  ufeful  to  employ  glyfters  of  mucilagi- 
nous fluids ;  but  this  will  alfo  be  more 
properly  confidered  among  the  irregularities 
which  take  place  in  the  difeafe. 

The  fleep  in  fevers  is  prevented  from 
being  either  fo  long  or  fo  found  as  in  health  ; 
the  patient  is  of  confequence  very  much 
weakened.  It  has  been  fhewn  alfo,  that  fleep 
occafions  the  ceffation  of  all  irregularities  in 
the  fyflem,  and  therefore  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  carry  off  fever,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  confiderable  irregularity.  As 
the  ordinary  hours  of  fleep  among  mankind 
are  generally  the  time  of  the  greateft  force 
of  the  hot  fit  in  continued  fevers,  if  it 
could  be  procured,  efpecially  before  the 
time  of  the  crifis  or  relaxation,  which  is 
about  four  in  the  morning,  by  its  tendency 
to  remove  all  difluibanccs  in  the  fyflem,  it 

would 
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would  affift  the  hot  fit  in  carrying  off  the 
difeafe.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great 
confequence  if  fleep  could  be  procured  in 
fever,  as  the  force  of  the  living  power 
would  be  recruited,  crifis  would  be  more 
apt  to  be  produced,  and  all  difturbances  in 
the  fyftem  would  be  got  rid  of. 

After  excrcife,  whether  it  be  labour  or 
for  amufement,  man  is  difpofed  to  fleep. 
But  in  a  fever  the  patient  can  neither  labour 
nor  employ  exercife  for  his  amufement :  he 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  kept  as  much  at 
reft  as  poffible  both  in  his  body  and  mind; 
this  method  of  procuring  fleep,  therefore, 
is  quite  out  of  the  queftion  in  continued 
fever. 

There  are  fome  things  that  induce  man- 
kind to  fleep  when  the  powers  of  the  lyftem 
are  not  at  all  exhaufted.  Perfect  quietnefs 
of  mind  ;  freedom  from  pain  and  uneafinefs 
in  the  body  $  no  paffion  roufing  to  exer- 
tion,, nor  bodily  pain  drawing  ftrongly  his 
attention,  and  every  thing  that  gives  one 
conftant  and  pleafant  fenfation  lull  the 

perfon 
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perfon  to  fleep.  As  an  in  (lance  of  the  laft, 
among  fome  nations,  gently  pinching  the 
ikin.  Gentle  motion  in  the  air  from  the 
waving  of  fans*  the  gentle  and  uniform  ncife 
of  the  flowing  of  water,  or  the  wind  ruftling 
through  trees,  alfo  lull  a  man  to  fleep.  Such 
attention  to  uniform  and  agreeable  objects 
can  hardly  be  employed  with  efficacy,  to  re- 
leafe  the  mind  from  that  anxiety  which  ren- 
ders the  patient  reftlefs  in  fever.  Something 
of  this  kind  the  author  once  faw  fuccefsful ; 
the  dropping  of  water,  running  flowly  through 
a  filter,  into  a  bafon  of  fluid  placed  below. 

Opium  is  a  medicine  which  has  been 
known  to  produce  fleep  and  give  reft  to 
thofe  who  are  fatigued,  probably  as  long 
as  the  effect  of  any  medicine  has  been 
known.  There  is  fome  medicine  faid  to  have 
been  given  by  Helen  to  Telemachus  to  pro- 
duce this  efFedl.  This  indeed  is  the  only 
medicine  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having 
any  effedl  when  exhibited  internally.  Opium 
was  certainly  well  known  in  the  earlieft 
ages  in  Greece.  In  many  cafes,  as  when 
a  man  is  exhaufted  by  labour  or  weakened 

by 
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by  evacuations,  it  procures  a  quiet,  eafy, 
and  refrefhing  lleep,  if  exhibited  in  the 
quantity  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain. 
In  regular  continued  fever,  if  exhibited 
in  this  quantity  it  often  produces  fleep, 
but  that  fleep  is  difturbed ;  the  patient 
is  often  diftra&ed  with  various  incohe- 
rent and  frequently  difagreeable  dreams; 
and  he  often  wakes  in  the  morning 
with  a  convidtion  that  he  has  not  flept 
at  all,  Inftead  of  a  relaxation  of  the  fever 
taking  place  in  the  morning,  the  headach  is 
greater,  he  has  more  thirft,  the  appetite 
is  lefs :  fleep,  therefore,  fo  procured  is  fo  far 
different  from  that  reft  which  gives  time  for 
the  powers  of  the  body  to  be  recruited, 
that  they  are  more  exhaufted  during  it  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  patient  had  not 
flept  at  all.  It  is  true,  there  are  fome  cafes 
in  continued  fevers  in  which  fuch  a  reftlefT- 
nefs  from  the  opium  is  not  produced,  but 
a  quiet,  eafy,  refreshing  fleep  follows  its  ex- 
hibition ;  thefe  are,  when  there  are  irregu- 
larities in  the  difeafe.  Such  cafes  will  be 
defcribed  in  a  future  dilTertation. 


A  great 
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A  great  many  fubftances  have  been  mixed 
with  opium  to  render  the  ileep  procured  by 
it  more  quiet  and  refrefliing ;  fuch  as  fpices, 
acid  of  benzoen,  preparations  of  antimony, 
antifpafmodics,  and  many  others;  but  no 
mixture  has  as  yet  been  found  out,  which 
renders  fuch  dofes  as  have  been  defcribed 
capable  of  producing  cafy  and  refrefliing 
fleep  in  regular  continued  fevers. 

About  five  and  twenty  years  ago  there 
arofe  a  pradtice  in  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital 
of  exhibiting  opium  in  a  much  lefs  quan- 
tity, to  wit,  in  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  for  a  dofe,  and  repeating  it  at  the 
end  of  every  fix  or  eight  hours.  When 
given  in  fuch  dofes  it  produces  no  imme- 
diate effeft,  but  by  degrees  the  patient  falls 
into  a  ftupor  which  gradually  increafes ; 
and  although  this  ftupor  does  not  end  in  a 
complete  fleep,  yet  it  grows  in  a  day  or  two 
into  that  kind  of  ftupor  that  we  find,  when 
the  delirium  from  the  fever,  with  apparent 
fulnefs  of  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  begins  to 
diminifli.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  dofe 
of  opium  is  obtained  by  adding  a  few  drops 
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of  laudanum  to  that  mixture  which  is  called 
mithridate,  but  the  author  has  often  em- 
ployed the  opium  in  his  private  practice, 
with  ten  grains  of  caftor,  with  equal  or 
rather  better  effedt. 

Lately  many  pradHtioners  have  exhibited 
opium  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  fevers,  having  borrowed  their  prac- 
tice probably  from  that  which  has  been 
purfued  in  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Hofpital  being  open  to  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  many  pupils.  Thefe  practi- 
tioners have  not  learned  however,  that  it  is 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  dofe  that  produces 
beneficial  efFedts  ;  if  the  dofe  be  increafed 
fo  far  as  half  a  grain,  the  fame  reflleffnefs, 
the  fame  diflurbed  fleep,  dreams,  &c.  as 
have  been  noticed,  are  brought  on. 

Mithridate,  Theriaca  Andromachi,  &c» 
contain  an  immenfe  mixture  of  mucilaginous 
medicines,  fpices  and  aftringents,  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  opium  :  this  vaft  farrago 
renders  their  efFedts  totally  unintelligible,  and 
they  have  therefore  been  thrown  afide;  but 

many 
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many  pra&itioners  have  given  them  up  with 
great  reludtance,  efpecially  old  practitioners. 
It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  a  man  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  any 
medicine  in  a  difeafe  does  not  like  to  be  dif- 
turbed  in  that  habit,  but  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  have  been  led  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  from  the  good  effects 
arifing  from  the  exhibition  of  the  fmall 
dofes  of  opium  they  contain. 

Whether  fuch  fmall  dofes  of  opium  can 
with  propriety  be  employed  during  the  firft 
week  of  the  fever,  has  not  been  determined. 
The  author  has  not  ventured  upon  employ- 
ing it,  nor  does  he  know  that  any  other 
perfon  has  employed  it  during  the  firft  week 
of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  a  queftion  whether  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  employ  it  in  the  fecond  week,  not- 
withftanding  there  is  delirium  of  either 
kind  in  a  confiderable  degree.  This  quef- 
tion, however,  feems  to  be  determined  by 
practice  5  in  either  cafe  of  delirium  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  proper,  that  it  confiderably 
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abates  the  delirium,  and  efpecially  that  If 
takes  off  that  violent  increafe  of  delirium  of 
the  firft  fpecies  which  arifes  in  the  evening. 

Opium  is  not  the  only  medicine  which 
has  been  employed  with  a  view  of  procuring 
fleep.  There  are  certain  medicines  which 
have  been  called  antifpafmodic,  which  have 
alfo  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  by 
many  practitioners.  An  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cine is  a  medicine  which  takes  off  any  con- 
traction arifing  without  an  apparent  caufe* 
or  continuing  after  the  caufe  of  the  contrac- 
tion has  been  removed :  this  definition  has 
been  by  no  means  adhered  to.  The  medi- 
cines which  have  been  more  particularly 
employed  to  procure  fleep  in  a  regular  con- 
tinued fever,  and  which  are  ranked  among 
antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  asther  and  ole- 
um vini,  and  fometimes  muflc,  caftor,  and 
camphor.  The  author  has  very  feldom  feen 
the  three  laft  procure  ileep  in  this  difeafe; 
but  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  aether  and  oleum 
vini,  fuch  as  Hoffman  ftrongly  recommends 
under  the  name  of  liquor  anodynu?,  and 
which  is  probably  the  fame  as  the  fpiritus 
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astheris  vltriolici  compofitus  of  the  London 
Difpenfatory,  the  author  has  (een  procure 
lleep  in  many  inftances  in  regular  continued 
fever.  The  great  drawback  from  depending 
on  its  powers  is  the  uncertainty  of  its  ope- 
ration. Sometimes,  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a  dram  in  the  evening,  it  procures  a 
perfedly  found  and  quiet  fleep ;  or  if  the 
like  dofe  be  repeated  every  fix  hours,  fleep 
takes  place  at  the  ordinary  hours  of  reft, 
quiet,  found,  and  refrefhing.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  its  effedts  in 
producing  fleep  are  perfedtly  uncertain,  and 
that  the  patient  is  often  juft  as  reftlefs  after 
it  has  been  exhibited  as  if  he  had  taken  no 
medicine  at  all :  it  happens  even  much 
more  frequently  that  it  does  not  produce 
any  effedt.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  by  any  fenfible  appearance  in  the 
patient,  in  what  cafes  it  will  produce  an 
effedt,  or  where  it  will  not  produce  any 
effect  at  all.  No  bad  effedts,  however, 
arife  from  employing  it,  as  far  as  the 
author  has  been  able  to  difcern ;  there 
is,  therefore,  no  reafon  for  not  employing 
it  when  the  patient  is  reftlefs  and  without 
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fleep,  however  capricious  it  may  be  in  hav- 
ing this  effedt  daring  the  difeafe. 

Where  a  regular  continued  fever  is  left 
to  purfue  its  ordinary  courfe,  the  efforts 
that  take  place  in  the  fever,  and  the  want  of 
fufficient  nourishment  and  fleep,  frequently 
weaken  the  patient  towards  the  end  of  the 
difeafe  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  dangerous, 
and  even  in  fome  cafes  fatal.  It  often  hap- 
pens likewife,  that  this  weaknefs  is  greatly 
increafed  by  evacuations  which  have  been 
unneceflarily  made  by  injudicious  practi- 
tioners. Weaknefs  is  alfo  induced  by  eva- 
cuations which  arife  from  irregularity  of  the 
fever,  and  which  confequentSy  will  be- 
come the  fubjed:  of  a  future  di flirtation. 
Weaknefs  alfo  often  takes  place  for  want 
of  food,  firfb  from  the  neceflity  of  with- 
holding food  from  the  patient  in  fufficient 
quantity;  if  the  patient  fhould  take  in  a 
larger  quantity  of  food,  from  its  not 
being  digefted  and  converted  into  blood, 
it  muft  either  be  evacuated  without  change, 
or  converted  into  water,  and  carried 
off  by  an  effort  which  would  ftill  fur- 
R  ther 
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ther  diminifh  the  force  of  the  fyftem, 
Weaknefs  may  be  alfo  produced  by  not  ex- 
hibiting that  quantity  of  food  that  may  be 
digefted,  either  from  want  of  lkill  in  the 
practitioner,  or  the  careleffhefs  of  the  at- 
tendant. What  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  are  which  ought  to  be  given  has  already 
been  defcribed.  Weaknefs  may  alfo  be  in- 
duced by  practitioners  employing  medicines 
that  occalion  confiderable  efforts  in  the  fyf- 
tem,  without  diminishing  the  difeafe,  al- 
though no  improper  evacuations  have  been 
made. 

If  no  unnecefTary  evacuations  have  been 
made,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  give  food 
in  fuch  quantity  and  quality  as  the  patient 
can  digeft  during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe, 
if  the  patient  has  not  been  exhaufted  by  the 
application  of  improper  medicines,  it  rarely 
happens  that  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs 
arifes  in  a  regular  continued  fever  as  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  patient. 

If  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs  ihould, 
take  place,  at  the  end  of  a  regular  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  fever,  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  patient,  the  force  of  the  body  may 
in  fome  degree  be  kept  up,  by  employing 
medicines  which  will  induce  the  powers  of 
the  fyftem  to  act  with  all  their  force,  until 
the  fever  fhall  fo  far  diminifh  as  to  allow 
of  the  ftomach  digefting  food  of  better  nou- 
rHh men t,  or  the  powers  of  the  body  to  be 
recruited  by  found  and  refreshing  fleep. 
The  practice  of  exciting  the  body  to  act  with 
all  its  powers,  until  the  fever  is  fo  far  gone 
off,  depends  upon  the  following  principle. 

Let  a  patient  ill  of  a  regular  continued 
fever  be  ever  fo  weak  at  the  time  of  the 
crifis,  or  at  the  time  when  the  difeafe 
has  gradually,  worn  itfelf  out ;  as  foon  as 
the  fever  is  entirely  terminated,  provided 
the  patient  is  allowed  to  be  perfectly  at  reft, 
and  if  proper  nourishment  is  exhibited  to 
him,  to  wit,  fuch  as  he  can  digeft,  the 
powers  of  the  body  begin  inftantly  to  be  on 
the  increafe ;  therefore  ihe  patient  will  be 
gradually  reftored  to  his  health  again. 


R  2  Although 
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Although  there  may  be  confiderablc 
power  in  the  fyftem,  yet  there  may  be  a 
want  of  exertion  of  that  power ;  fo  that  the 
patient  may  fink  and  die  from  weaknefs, 
though  there  are  ftill  in  the  body  powers, 
which  if  they  had  been  exerted  might  have 
kept  the  patient  alive.  By  employing  medi- 
cines to  make  the  body  exert  thefe  powers 
until  the  fever  is  gone  off,  the  patient  will 
be  preferved,  and  afterwards  gradually  re- 
cover his  ftrength. 

If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  all  ftimulants 
employed  in  fever  would  evidently  be  ex- 
tremely hurtful,  for  every  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion tends  to  weaken  the  fyftem,  and 
to  exhauft  the  powers  that  it  brings  into 
adtion ;  and  therefore  if  all  the  powers 
in  the  body  were  already  in  adtion,  the 
increafing  that  action  would  weaken  the 
fyftem  much  more,  and  render  the  weak- 
nefs  more  fatal,  inftead  of  preventing  the 
patient  from  being  deftroyed  by  it.  The 
ilimulant  employed  muft  roufe  the  dormant 
powers,  in  order  to  have  good  effe&s. 

The 
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The  medicines  which  have  been  employed 
for  making  thofe  powers  exert  themfelves 
that  otherwife  would  not,  are  now  to  be 
treated  of :  the  ordinary  means  of  recruit* 
ing  the  ftrength  in  health  by  nouriftiment 
and  fleep  having  already  been  attended  to, 
as  far  as  they  have  an  efFeCt  in  regular 
continued  fevers.  With  what  variation 
food  and  deep  are  to  be  managed  in  a  re- 
gular tertian  has  already  been  Efficiently 
argued,  and  what  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
them  in  irregular  continued  remitting  and 
intermitting  fevers,  will  make  part  of  fu- 
ture differtations. 

The  author  means  here  to  take  notice  of 
the  feveral  different  modes  that  practitioners 
have  employed  to  excite  the  action  of  the 
living  power,  in  regular  continued  fever, 
and  give  his  opinion  with  regard  to  them, 
whatever  has  been  the  opinion  of  other  prac- 
titioners of  whatever  eftimation. 

Firft  then,  many  practitioners  have  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  dormant  powers  of 
the  body,  for  it  is  thefe  only,  as  the  author 
R  3  has 
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has  juft  obferved,  that  can  be  excited  to 
advantage,  by  producing  inflammation  of 
the  fldn  by  the  application  of  various  fti- 
mulants. 

If  an  inflammation  is  produced  in  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  oc- 
cafion  any  alteration  in  the  fyftem  ge- 
nerally, if  it  be  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, the  pulfe  becomes  hard,  full,  ftrong 
and  frequent,  and  there  arifes  an  univerfal 
fenfe  of  heat  -}  but  the  powers  of  digeftion 
are  impaired ;  the  patient  lofes  his  appetite, 
fo  that  he  cannot  fwallow  fo  large  a  quan- 
tity of  food  'y  the  ordinary  quantity  of  food 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  in  health,  and  of 
the  ordinary  quality,  produces  ficknefs  and 
vomiting,  or  at  leaft  great  uneaflnefs  and 
difturbance  throughout  the  whole  body; 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  cannot  be  equally 
exerted,  and  efpecially  the  imagination  and 
judgment;  the  mufcular  powers  are  alfo 
diminifhed,  a  man  cannot  go  through  the 
fame  labour,  the  fleep  is  likewife  prevent- 
ed. Phlegmonous  inflammation  there- 
fore prevents  the  body  from  being  re- 
cruited 
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recruited  by  food  and  fleep,  and  the  muf- 
cular  powers  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  confiderably  depreffed.  If  an 
inflammation  of  the  fldn  be  produced  in  a 
man  in  health,  otherwife  an  eryfipelatous 
inflammation,  fo  as  to  occafion  affection  of 
the  general  fyftem,  the  pulfe  becomes  much 
more  frequent,  often  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ftrokes  in  a  minute,  or  more ; 
it  alfo  becomes  fmaller  and  weaker,  the 
ftrength  is  generally  depreffed,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  body  and  mind  are  in  con- 
fcquence  lefs  powerfully  exerted.  In  a  per- 
fon  otherwife  in  health,  therefore,  neither 
the  inflammation  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body,  nor  an  in- 
flammation of  the  fkin,  increafe  the  powrers 
of  the  fyftem  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  di- 
minim  the  powers  of  the  whole.  If  it  were 
wifhed  that  a  man  ihould  lift  a  greater 
weight,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make 
fuch  greater  exertion,,  no  one  would  apply 
a  blifter  to  his  back,  or  make  a  deep  and 
painful  wound  in  any  part  of  his  body.  It 
is  true,  that  we  fpur  a  horfe  to  make  him 
riin  fwifter,  but  the  greater  exertion  in  this 
R  4  cafe 
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cafe  is  from  his  endeavour  to  efcape  from 
pain. 

Although  then  exciting  any  kind  of  in- 
flammation by  no  means  increafes  the  force 
of  the  body  otherwife  in  health,  yet  in  health 
the  actions  of  applications  to  any  part  of  the 
body  may  have  a  very  different  effect  from 
what  the  fame  applications  would  have,  if 
they  were  made  to  the  body  wrhen  difeafed. 
Whether  exciting  inflammation  has  or  has 
not  the  fame  effect  in  a  regular  continued 
fever  which  it  has  in  health,  can  only  be 
known  by  making  thefe  applications  to  the 
body  of  a  perfon  affected  with  regular  con- 
tinued fever.  As  far  as  the  author's  expe- 
rience goes,  when  any  ftimulus  has  been 
employed  fo  as  to  produce  inflammation, 
when  a  patient  has  become  weak  towards 
the  end  of  a  regular  continued  fever,  the 
only  difference  that  has  occurred  has  been, 
that  phlegmonous  inflammation  has  not 
produced  hardnefs,  fulnefs,  and  ftrength  of 
the  pulfe  but  both  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation and  inflammation  of  the  lkin  have 
occafloned  greater  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 

have 
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have  rendered  it  weaker  and  fmaller,  and,  as 
in  health,  have  prevented  fleep,  and  the  pa- 
tient taking  the  fame  quantity  of  nourifh- 
ment,  and  have  depreffed  and  deranged  the 
whole  lyftem. 

The  author  therefore  concludes,  that  fti- 
mulants  applied  to  the  fkin  fb  far  as  to  ex- 
cite inflammation,  by  producing  fuch  in- 
flammation, do  not  keep  up  the  ftrength. 
or  make  any  dormant  power  act,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  they  weaken  the  patient;  and 
that  therefore  exciting  inflammation  of  the 
fkin  is  not  to  be  employed  to  keep  up  the 
ftrength,  when  weaknefs  takes  place  towards 
the  end  of  a  regular  continued  fever. 

When  fubftances  are  applied  to  the  fkin 
fo  as  to  excite  inflammation,  fuch  fubftances 
may  be  abforbed,  carried  into  the  general 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  and  be  applied  to 
all  the  irritable  parts  of  the  body,  and.  may 
fo  act  upon  fome  or  all  of  thefe  as  to  bring 
the  dormant  powers  of  the  body  into  action, 
and  fo  may  keep  up  the  ftrength  towards 
the  end  of  a  regular  continued  fever. 

It 
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It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
enquire  into  the  effects,  whifch  the  fub- 
flances  employed  commonly  to  excite  in- 
Summation  of  the  exterior  parts  produce, 
when  they  are  abforbed,  get  into  the  general 
courfe  of  circulation,  and  are  applied  to  the 
various  irritable  parts. 

The  ftimulating  matter  of  cantharides  has 
been  very  commonly  employed  to  excite  in- 
flammation of  the  fkin,  and  to  keep  up 
the  ftrcngth  towards  the  end  of  continued 
fevers. 

That  this  matter  is  often  abforbed  there 
can  be  no  quefiion ;  it  very  frequently,  in 
confequence  of  being  abforbed,  produces 
inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  we  call  ftrangury ;  when  it  produces 
this  effect,  the  pain  and  conftant  fenfe  of 
uneafinefs  irritate  and  exhauft  the  patient  at 
all  times.  Every  practitioner  who  has  em- 
ployed cantharides  to  excite  inflammation, 
and  attended  to  their  effects,  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  them  often,  when  abforbed,  produce 
fubfultus  tendinum,  convulfions  and  hyfte- 
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tic  fits,  all  of  which  are  certainly  very  far 
from  keeping  up  the  ftrength  in  continued 
fevers. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  examine  any  other 
ftimulant  which  has  been  employed  to  ex- 
cite inflammation  externally,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  ftrength  towards  the  end  of  a 
continued  fever,  we  fhali  find  that  when 
they  are  abforbed  they  produce  effects 
"upon  the  irritable  parts  of  the  body,  which 
are  not  at  all  conducive  to  fupport  the 
ftrength  towards  the  end  of  continued  fe- 
vers. 

The  author,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  re- 
ject the  excitement  of  inflammation  of  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body,  as  a  means  of 
fupporting  the  ftrength  towards  the  end  of 
continued  fever.  He  does  not  fay,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  not  be  proper  to  excite 
external  inflammation  for  other  purpofes  in 
regular  continued  fevers  ;  but  this  will  be  a 
matter  of  future  confederation. 


The 
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The  next  means  of  exciting  the  adtion  of 
the  dormant  powers  of  the  body,  fo  as  to 
make  them  adt  in  fuch  manner  as  to  fup- 
port  the  ftrength  at  the  end  of  a  continued 
fever,  when  the  patient  is  weak,  is  the  ap- 
plication of  fubftances  which  ad:  upon  the 
ftomach  itfelf,  and  by  that  means  to  excite 
the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  to  exert  them- 
felves  powerfully.  The  firft  kind  of  thefe 
to  be  enumerated  is  that  clafs  of  plant?, 
called  by  Linnaeus  Tetradynamia,  together 
with  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Allium,  and  like- 
wife  Ammonia. 

Thefe  ftimulants,  when  thrown  into  the 
ftomach,  aft  upon  it  immediately,  long 
before  there  is  time  for  them  to  get  into  the 
blood-veffels ;  their  effedts  go  off  alfo  in  an 
holir  or  two,  and  while  they  produce  any 
effedt,  it  is  principally  that  of  making  the 
pulfe  more  frequent,  without  increafing  its 
ftrength  or  fulnefs.  Such  ftimulants  have 
therefore  been  properly  rejedted  from  the 
remedies  fit  to  be  employed,  to  make  the 
dormant  ftrength  of  the  fyftem  be  exerted 
towards  the  end  of  continued  fevers. 

The 
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The  gums,  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
are  the  refinous  fubftances  which  exude  from 
vegetables,  forming  either  a  pure  refin,  or 
a  mixture  of  mucilaginous  and  refinous  mat- 
ter. Neither  thefe,  nor  preparations  of 
mercury,  feem  to  a£fc  upon  the  fyftem  ge- 
nerally, when  they  are  immediately  thrown 
into  the  ftomach,  but  require  fome  days 
before  they  produce  any  effect,  being  pro- 
bably abforbed,  and  applied  to  the  feverai 
irritable  patts  in  the  fyftem.  Of  thefe, 
mercury  is  much  too  apt  to  produce  evacu- 
ations to  be  trufted,  left  fuch  evacuations 
fliould  weaken  the  patient  much  more,  and 
even  to  that  degree  as  to  deftroy  him ;  and 
the  refinous  fubftances  pointed  out  have  not 
been  fo  much  made  ufe  of,  as  that  we  can 
determine  the  propriety  of  their  exhibition. 
The  author  indeed  has  feen  them  employed, 
but  if  he  remembers  right,  without  any 
great  effect. 

The  fpices,  fuch  as  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
cloves,  pepper  and  cardamoms,  have  been 
very  often  and  very  much  employed  to  keep 
up  the  ftrength  in  continued  fever.  They 
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are  not  nearly  fo  much  in  ufe  at  prefent,  as 
they  were  about  fifty  years  ago.  When 
they  have  any  fenfible  effect,  they  render  the 
pulfe  much  more  frequent,  fmaller  and 
weaker ;  hence  they  are  certainly  improper. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  adding  a  quan- 
tity of  acid  to  them  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe  is  reduced,  and  is  in  fome  way  in  a 
certain  degree  prevented;  they  are,  how- 
ever, in  general  very  improper  remedies  for 
this  purpofe,  except  when  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  flatulency  in  the  primae  vix,  which 
depreffes  the  ftrength  of  the  patient ;  he  is 
therefore  relieved  when  this  flatulency  is 
carried  off,  which  effect  thefe  fpices  are 
powerful  in  producing. 

Wine  feems  to  be  the  only  remedy  that  is 
of  ufe  to  excite  the  dormant  ftrength  of  the 
fyftem,  when  weaknefs  takes  place  towards 
the  end  of  continued  fevers.  It  tends  to 
increafc  the  force  of  the  fyftem,  without 
increafing  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  on  this  ground  it  may  be  more 
fafcly  employed  than  any  other  ftimulant. 
It  has  alfo  a  narcotic  power. 

Wine 
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Wine  mould  be  employed  in  moderate 
quantity  ;  when  exhibited  in  large  quantity 
it  produces  intoxication,  the  effects  of  which 
every  man  who  has  drunk  it  in  fuch  quan- 
tity very  eafily  perceives.  The  ftomach, 
after  the  intoxication  is  gone  off,  is  difor- 
dered,  fpafmodic  contractions  take  place  in 
it,  and  it  is  not  capable  of  digefting  food, 
which  laft  effedt  would  render  the  patient 
weaker  from  want  of  receiving  fufficient 
JiOurifhment ;  it  mould  be  ufed,  therefore, 
fparingly,  and  not  in  the  leaft  to  intoxi- 
cate. 

It  ought  only  to  be  employed,  when  the 
weaknefs  has  juft  become  coiifiderahle,  in 
moderate  quantity;  for  if  we  exhibit  it 
in  greater  quantity  than  is  fufficient  to 
make  fuch  part  of  the  dormant  ftrength 
of  the  fyftem,  as  is  required,  to  be  exerted, 
it  will  exhauft  that  dormant  ftrength,  and 
not  leave  a  fufficient  quantity  to  fupport 
the  patient  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
difeafe. 


When 
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When  wine  is  firft  employed  by  perfons 
not  accuftomed  to  ufe  it,  where  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  employ  it  from  weaknefs,  four 
ounces  is  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wine  of  the 
ftrength  of  Port  wine.  The  ftrength  of 
wines  can  hardly  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
by  any  permanent  mark,  for  the  ftrength 
does  not  depend  on  the  alcohol  they  contain, 
but  likewife  on  the  quantity  of  a  vapour, 
which  was  called  by  Van  Helmont  gas  fil- 
veftre,  probably  different  from  that  vapour 
which  he  called  gas  limply,  and  which 
has  fince  been  called  fixed  air  and  carbonic 
acid,  although  the  author  thinks  thefe  im- 
proper names ;  that,  however,  is  foreign  to 
the  purpofe  of  this  diflertation. 

The  author  has  alfo  to  obferve,  that  in 
patients  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  drink 
wine  even  in  large  quantities,  three  half 
pints  are  quite  fufficient  to  be  exhibited  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

If  wine  is  made  ufe  of  it  fhould  be  well 
fermented  ;  it  is  very  rare  that  weak  wines 
are  well  fermented,  it  is  better  then  that 
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that  ftrong;  wines  fhould  be  ufed ;  fweet 
wines  are  perhaps  preferable  from  the  nou- 
rishment contained  in  them,  but  they  are 
feldom  well  fermented,  except  they  be  very 
old  :  if  not  well  fermented,  they  are  acef- 
fent  and  flatulent. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  whether  it  is  better 
to  employ  the  wine  by  itfelf,  or  diluted  with 
the  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  vegetable 
fubftances  we'employ  for  nourishment  to  the 
patient.  It  appears  to  the  author,  that  they 
fhould  be  diluted  with  farinaceous  or  mu- 
cilaginous fubftances  mixed  with  fugar,  as 
thefe  take  off  the  immediate  ftimulus  with 
which  wine,  when  ftrong  and  pure,  is  apt 
to  acl:  upon  the  ftomach.  On  the  fame 
ground  the  author  would  perhaps  condemn 
all  diftilled  fpirits,  excepting  in  fome  fud- 
den  cafes  of  extreme  weaknefs,  fuch  as  hap* 
pens  from  too  copious  an  evacuation  from 
any  excretory  organ  in  the  body. 

The  author  has  now  fhown  the  means  of 
treating  a  regular  continued  fever,  fuppofing 
it  is  left  to  purfue  its  ordinary  courfe. 
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The  next  thing  to  be  enquired  into  is,  whe- 
ther means  have  been  found  out  to  fhorten 
the  fever  by  producing  a  crifis,  or  other- 
wife,  fo  that  the  patient  £kall  be  reflored  to 
health. 

This  enquiry  will  lead  the  author  to  con- 
fider  whether  bleeding,  either  from  any  vef- 
fel  in  the  body  indifcriminately,  or  from  fomc 
particular  veffel  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
body,  has  the  power  of  carrying  off  the  fever. 

Whether  purging,  or  making  any  other 
evacuation  to  any  degree,  has  a  power  of 
carrying  off"  a  regular  continued  fever. 

Whether  exciting  inflammation  in  the 
fkin,  or  in  any  other  part,  has  any  power 
of  carrying  off  a  regular  continued  fever. 

Whether  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  re- 
medy acting  on  the  fame  principle,  has  any 
power  of  carrying  off  a  regular  continued 
fever. 

Whether  ftimulants,  fuch  as  fpices,  have 
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any  power  of  carrying  off  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever. 

Whether  antifpafmodic  remedies  have 
any  power  of  carrying  off  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever. 

Whether  there  be  any  medicine  which 
carries  off  a  regular  continued  fever,  that 
has  no  apparent  action  on  the  body  when  in 
health,  or  affected  with  other  difeafes. 

Whether  preparations  of  antimony,  or 
ipecacuanha,  or  thofe  other  medicines  which 
have  been  enumerated  in  the  dilfertation  on 
a  regular  tertian,  as  bringing  on  a  critis  fimi- 
lar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  fever  itfelf, 
or  render  it  more  perfect,  have  any  power 
of  carrying  off  regular  continued  fevers. 

If  fymptoms  of  putrefaction  of  the  fluids 
fhould  arife,  whether  any  remedy,  and  what 
remedies  may  be  employed  to  redo  re  them 
to  their  healthy  (late. 


If  haemorhage  fhould  arife  in  confequence 
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of  putrefaction,  whether  any  remedy,  and 
what  remedies  may  be  employed  to  flop  fuch 
hasmorhagc. 

Laftly,  if  any  of  thefe  remedies  have  a 
power  of  carrying  off  or  diminifhing  a  re- 
gular continued  fever,  in  what  manner  they 
are  to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and 
what  circumftances  may  make  it  improper 
to  exhibit  them. 

Thefe  enquiries  will  form  the  fecond  part 
of  this  differtatiun,  which  is  in  great  for- 
wardnefs. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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